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BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


Mga T has frequently been proclaimed, and still more 
convincingly demonstrated, that the writing of 
verse is the best possible recipe for a good prose 
style. We find in the poet’s use of prose not 
only an habitual] delicacy and picturesqueness 
(that we should have foreseen), but also a notable precision and 
sense of proportion—as though the use of wings had taught 
him all the possible graces of walking. It was thus with Au- 
brey de Vere; whose venerable head shared the glory of a 
great prose epoch as it had that of a rare poetic revival, and 
perhaps even more transcendently. We do not claim for him 
the superb distinction and vitality of Newman’s unforgettable 
prose; nor the musical and emotional qualities of Ruskin; nor 
the stimulating if pugnacious vigor of Carlyle. But we do sub- 
mit that his intellectual breadth and seriousness, his poetic sen- 
sibility and critical acumen, coupled with his infallibly pure 
and strong English, and that gracious versatility which we think 
of’ as Irish (when we know it is not French), render Aubrey 
de Vere worthy of a throne beside any one of them—when 
they shall come to judge the scribes of their Island-Israel ! 

It was very characteristic of the de Vere household that, 
at eighteen, Aubrey and his beloved sister used to drive about 
the woods of Curragh Chase in their pony cart, reading the 
poetry of Keats, Coleridge, and Walter Savage Landor. Cul- 
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ture had become a tradition of the family. But an older and 
even higher tradition was patriotism—which in Ireland meant 
love of the people. And so it was equally characteristic that 
young de Vere’s first prose work should have been upon no 
literary or speculative theme, but upon the pressing political 
needs of the day. ‘“‘ English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds, Four 
Letters from Ireland addressed to an English Member of Pare 
liament,” appeared in 1848, while the famine was still an ap- 
palling reality, and English relief measures had about proved 
their inefficiency. The book is probably little known in these 
days, although it roused much comment, both favorable and 
adverse, at the time of its issue. 

We should look far indeed for a calmer yet more burning 
statement of Irish wrongs, or a more masterly arraignment of 
that baser side of England, which for six centuries “kept vigil 
for Ireland, while for the rest of the world it generally slept.” 
There is nothing melodramatic in these letters; although that 
heart-stirring outburst upon the causes of Irish poverty in Let- 
ter II, and the later apostrophe to England, with its reiterated 
burden: “It was your duty— It was your duty—” are noble 
examples of political eloquence. But for the most part the 
volume is a simple if impassioned statement of conditions, an 
inquiry into causes, and a series of suggestions for bettering 
those conditions. These eleven recommendations of de Vere 
—including as they do a plan of State-aided Emigration and 
Colonization, Amendment of the Poor Law, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, improved Sanitation for the Towns, et cetera—prove 
how practical an idealist the poet and Utt¢rateur could be upon 
occasion. But he was no partisan. He believed in union (pro- 
vided that union meant eguality) and he wrote as one “ at- 
tached profoundly, reverentially, and sorrowfully to both coun- 
tries”—and as nowise disturbed if his statements excited the 
hostility of either side. Year after year he continued these po- 
litical writings: pleading as he knew so well how, upon philo- 
sophical as well as sentimental premises, against the seculari- 
zation of Ireland’s Church Property; discussing Proportionate 
Representation (1867, 1868), Constitutional and Unconstitutional 
Political Action (1881), and so on. 

De Vere-had from youth been an apostle of Edmund Burke, 
and in his later years he was no doubt considered rather ultra- 
conservative. He believed neither in Home Rule nor the Na- 
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tional League; and while he still decried injustices to Church 
property or in the representation of the higher classes, he 
looked forward hopefully in the conviction that “the great 
wrongs of Ireland exist no more.” In a man so large-minded, 
the tendency was ever toward the general and away from the 
particular—toward the sunlight which endures and away from 
shadows. Doubtless his own personal conviction was best ex- 
pressed in this singularly beautiful and unworldly passage: 
“One great Vocation has been granted to Ireland by many 
great qualifications and many great disqualifications. When 
Religion and Missionary Enterprise ruled the Irish Heart and 
Hand, Ireland reached the-chief greatness she has known with- 
in historic times, and the only greatness which has lasted, 
When the same Heart and Hand return to the same task, Ire- 
land will reap the full harvest of her sorrowful centuries. She 
will then also inherit both a Greatness and a Happiness per- 
haps such as is tendered to her alone among the Nations.” ® 
Besides this aim, the practical designs of his more radical com- 
patriots were bound at times to seem unworthy and transitory. 

In 1850 appeared the first of de Vere’s purely descriptive 
writings—his Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey. They 
are admirably named, and show throughout an unfailing appre- 
ciation, not only of beauty in every form, but of beauty’s inner 
and less obvious significance. We note this quality alike in his 
dreamful description of the Tragic Theatre at Athens, in his 
comment upon the “hilarity” of Parnassian scenery, and in 
his contrast between the domestic mountains of England—with 
their herds and cottages and fruitful orchards—and those 
southern heights, black with pine forests at their base, while 
their summits soar into regions of perpetual snow. ‘“‘It is sim- 
ply the difference between poetry and poetical prose,” de Vere 
summarizes. The author’s tribulations at the Syrian Lazaretto 
are recorded with that genial Irish humor which winds like a 
sunlit stream through the story of his wanderings. The “ sub- 
lime tranquility” of his English traveling companions—“ suffi- 
cient of itself to keep the ship steady in a storm ”’—was a con- 
stant marvel to de Vere; while the absence of enjoyment at a 
London evening party suggested to him a possibility that the 
guests were “ fashionably repenting, in purple and fine linen,” 
for the sins of their merrier youth. 

* Preface to /nis/ail, 1877. 
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But Aubrey de Vere’s keenly philosophic and religious ten- 
dency was equally manifest. The Eleusinian Mysteries, those 
most deeply spiritual of Greek devotions, roused his critical 
and reverent interest; they also brought him face to face with 
a possible problem. ‘‘ How are we to account for the extra- 
ordinary analogies between truth and fiction—between the 
guesses of pagan intelligence and the Christian Revelation?” 
he demands, after acknowledging the many resemblances, both 
in rite and doctrine, between these ancient mysteries and the 
faith which succeeded them. “In all these matters there is 
but one question for a reflecting mind,” he answers squarely; 
“namely, was the later Religion a patchwork of those which 
had preceded it; or were the early religions of the world, on 
the contrary, attempts to feel after a truth congruous with 
man’s nature, and intended from the first to be revealed to 
him?” Such, on all grounds of philosophic reasoning, de 
Vere deduces as the true solution. ‘‘ Whatever was deepest in 
the human heart, and highest in the human mind, sympathized 
with and inspired after that Religion, which (human only be- 
cause Divine) is the legitimate supplement of human nature, as 
well as its crown. To infer that Christianity is but a combina- 
tion of human inventions, because it satisfies the more elevated 
human instincts, is about as reasonable as a moral philosophy 
would be which accounted for the maternal affection by con- 
cluding it to arise from a recollection of the pleasure the child 
has found in her doll.” 

Dz Vere’s Recollections, published almost half a century 
later, are his sole return to this form of narrative description 
—unless we include those charming touches scattered through 
his correspondence. The varied and voluminous letters in- 
cluded in Mr. Ward’s Memoir are indeed a study in themselves: 
as a record of friendships, of nascent criticism upon art and 
literature, and of progressive spiritual experience they are quite 
indispensable. It cannot be said, however, that they reveal 
any unexpected phase of de Vere’s thought; and many pas- 
sages were later expanded in his more formal works. To re- 
turn to the Recollections: The chapters upon Manning and 
Newman, with their intimate pictures of England during the 
Oxford Movement would alone make the book one of absorb- 
ing interest. Then there is that memorable description of the 
Great Irish Famine. In one vivid snap-shot we see de Vere 
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and the shrewd, kind, practical Father T: in charge of the 
relief depot—a crowd of hungry, excited peasants without. 
The problem was how to insure those scant rations of Indian 
meal reaching the most destitute families. One following an- 
other, as long as daylight held, the suppliants streamed into the 
room, each with his proper tale of woe; de Vere working ine 
defatigably over the lists, the priest using his superior knowl- 
edge of the neighborhood, and indicating that they were beirg 
“tricked” by an ominously whispered 7ranseat. Another time, 
riding over to Rathneale, where his brother Stephen was in 
charge of the relief work, Aubrey was met by a mob of peas- 
ants, “rushing out of the town like men flying from an invading 
foe.” The only information he could gain was that they were 
‘*speeding somewhere to kill cattle.” Dismounting, he climbed 
to the top of a near-by wall and began to reason and plead 
with them—being soon joined by a neighboring priest. The 
people listened, hesitated, and were persuaded to forego the 
plunder. De Vere warned us in his Preface that recollections 
were very different from an autobiography, yet we are tempted 
to find the self-abnegation of these pages more than desirably 
consistent. After all, the man’s character may be divined from 
what he hides as well as from what he reveals—and merely to 
look out upon life through his eyes is a benediction. 

“More than anything else,” de Vere once wrote,* “a great 
and sound literature seems to be now the human means of pro- 
moting the cause of Divine Truth.” It was thus that all art— 
and more particularly that literary art with which his relations 
were personal and intimate—became to him a vocation of al- 
most sacerdotal responsibilities. Queen herself of the “ fair 
humanities,” and handmaid of that holier regent faith, litera- 
ture possesses no divine safeguard against prostitution. And 
as the multitude both of books and of readers is increased, 
de Vere recognized that this prostitution becomes not only 
more menacing but infinitely more dangerous. In that admir- 
able lecture on “ Literature in Its Social Aspects” (originally 
delivered, at Cardinai Newman’s request, before the Catholic 
University of Ireland), he treats extensively of those “ moral 
relations” which letters must, for better or worse, establish 
with man. Upon their soundness or their corruption, he de- 
clared prophetically, the peace alike of rural village and mighty 

* To Mr. Andrew J. George, cf Atlantic Monthly. No. 89. 
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city must one day depend. To none was culture a more cher- 
ished and sacred thing than to Aubrey de Vere; yet we find 
him, in a passage full of nobility, declaiming against that spe- 
cious extravagance which, by deifying literature, would divorce 
her from human life: ‘The hero comes before the poet and 
is the greater poet of the two; for he is the poet in act, not 
in word alone. He does not lift up his voice, but he lifts up 
his being; it is his life, not his song, that ascends and draws 
up many to it. . . . Great men are more than great writers, 
for their greatness is more inwardly theirs and more diffused 
throughout the whole of their being. The true poet projects him- 
self forward through the power of imagination, and for the 
time leaves behind him the meaner part of his nature; the true 
hero retains the full integrity of his being, and in an unbroken 
unity of soul zs that which the other aspires to be.” 

Happily for us, de Vere brought to the service of these 
exalted standards a critical equipment almost ideal. Widely 
read and widely traveled, from boyhood a passionate lover of 
all that was best in classical and modern literature, he pos- 
sessed two characteristics still more essential—a genius for sym- 
pathy, and sound judgment. Poetry was the favorite, almost 
the sole, theme of his critiques: poetry ranging all the way 
from Spenser to Shelley and Coventry Patmore. 

Wordsworth he considered pre-eminently the greatest poet 
of modern times; although he was quick to recognize in Lan- 
dor’s verse much of the “clear outline, the definite grace, and 
the sunny expansiveness of Greek poetry, and not less its aver- 
sion to the mysterious and the spiritual”; while in the “ Gaelic 
string”’ of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s music he took real delight. 
De Vere’s exquisite sensitiveness to beauty is almost as evident 
in these pages as in his verse, illuminating at every turn their 
philosophic solidity. His passing comments upon the “ unob- 
trusiveness of true poetry”’ and the “sweet and large” genial- 
ity with which Shakespeare’s own nature mediates between the 
contrasting natures he describes; or his more forma! analysis 
of realism and idealism, those two great offices of literature, 
“ distinct though allied—the one, that of representing the actual 
world, the other, that of creating an ideal region, into which 
spirits whom this world has wearied may retire’”—these reveal 
the subtlety of the true critic. But in his definition of sympa- 
thy as ‘‘bat versatility of heart,” and of the song, so fragmen- 
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tary and so difficult, ‘‘a mass of closely charged feeling sud- 
denly finding vent, catching in its passage a stream of imagina- 
tive thought—melting into it, and scattering itself abroad in 
harmonious words”—we recognize the voice of the poet too. 
All authentic literary criticism is at least half poetic intuition; 
and Aubrey de Vere is one among a “ great cloud of witnesses ” 
to this truth. 

The critic’s choice of subjects, when voluntary, is vastly sig- 
nificant of his own character. What, for instance, turned the 
current of de Vere’s affections back to that gentle and now 
neglected bard of Elfland, Edmund Spenser? In part, the 
symbolic pageantry of his pages; their glamour of romance and 
other-worldliness; the poet’s high and chivalrous ideals; but 
far above all, the underlying soundness and spirituality of his 
philosophy. And the Elizabethan’s servility to royal favor, his 
petty partisanship, his occasionally acrid hostilities, seemed to 
de Vere accidental, not essential—referable to the spirit of his 
age, or to “invincible” youthful prejudices. ‘In many a man 
there are two men,” he tells us sagely, “and in the two there 
is not half the strength there would have been in one only.” 
Thus in Edmund Spenser he detected the man of the Renais- 
sance, but the poet of the Middle Ages—painting in his “‘ House 
of Holiness” an almost perfect vision of higher Christian teach- 
ing, at once “doctrinal, practical, and contemplative.” It was 
but one more evidence of that profound and gracious sympathy 
which raised Aubrey de Vere to such heights of critical, as of 
vital, understanding: ‘‘ He could find the ultimate tendencies of 
the philosophy of men whose lives closed without their becom- 
ing aware of the consequences of their teaching’”;* as Mr. 
Walter George Smith has so suggestively pointed out. 

That the medizval attraction was exceedingly potent, de 
Vere’s poetry must already have revealed. The Preface to his 
Medieval Records and Sonnets is a valuable little commentary 
upon what he loves to call the “ Ages of Faith,” pointing out 
as it does their childlike simplicity in fault and virtue, their im- 
aginative vigor, their reverence for the unseen world, and with- 
al their unconscious joy of life. ‘‘ To the medizval mind life was 
a deep thing—but a light hearted thing also,” de Vere notes, 
“and if Dante, their great Italian representative, was the most 
spiritual of poets, Chaucer, their great English representative, was 

* Aubrey de Vere, The Messenger, December, 1904. 
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the most mirthful and human-hearted.” And there was another 
attraction, the force of which we should less easily have antici- 
pated, in those strenuous centuries. We are apt to picture 
Aubrey de Vere dreaming among the sunny fields and stately 
forests of Curragh Chase, or lovingly immersed in the “ heritage 
of the ages” in his spacious study: noble, serene, and gracious, 
he becomes to us a half-unearthly figure. All this he, was; 
yet we shall know him very imperfectly if we forget his in- 
sistence upon the vigorous, objective side of life. In his Greek 
Sketches there was an eloquent defense of just warfare, not 
merely because of its inevitability in any but a sainted com- 
munity, but also because it tends to rouse the heroic virtues 
and to “break the chains of conventional littleness,” effeminacy 
and commercialism. In a later essay he declares that ‘‘ If mod- 
ern society has reached a higher average of decorous virtue» 
yet individual robustness—and therefore character—like intel- 
lectual greatness, is rarer than it was in ruder times.” So it 
was that the physical prowess of medizval manhood, its lively 
sensibility to grief and joy, to love and hate, its power of 
moving out of itself (because ultimately it may thus rise above 
itself), formed, apart from any moral qualities, a very real at- 
traction to de Vere. He had grown impatient of the tameness 
of modern life—of its conventions and concealments; no doubt 
he felt with Patmore, although perhaps less radically, that 
“ The power of the Soul for good is in proportion to the strength 
of its passions. Sanctity is not the negation of passion, but its 
order.” 

A critical delight in the English drama came to de Vere 
almost as a birthright. His father’s Mary Tudor and his own 
St. Thomas of Canterbury must be numbered among the worth- 
iest examples of latter day dramatic poetry, while the philoso- 
phic criticisms scattered through his essays are, in their own 
fields, equally valuable. Aubrey de Vere loved the drama be- 
cause of its large inclusiveness ; because it presented a field for 
almost every variety of poetry; and most of all because charac- 
ter was conceived in it “by the intuition of a passionate sym- 
pathy” and with a vital comprehensiveness appealing at once 
to the scholar and the man in the street. Conflict was, indeed, 
essential to it—but the outcome of this conflict must, in poetic 
justice, harmonize with the great moral laws of the universe. 
“A perfect tragic theme,” he points out, “is one that presents 
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us with greatness in all forms. There must be great sorrows, 
but there should also be great characters; there should be a 
scope for great energies”—and the catastrophe comes “as a 
result of great, even though of erring, passions, not of petty 
infirmities and base machinations.” And in historic drama de 
Vere saw a still more instructive, because a calmer and broader 
picture of human life: “(In Tragedy the problem of life is 
pressed upon our attention: in the Historic Play it is solved” ; 
and in place of that grim, inevitable Fate which dominated the 
tragedies of Greece, the over-ruling idea is that of Providence 
—‘‘a Power from above, not a hand from the Shades—a Pro- 
vidence, not oppressing and subduing man, but working with 
his strivings while it works beyond them; and thus while it 
unconsciously vindicates the ways of God, the Historic Drama 
instructs us likewise in the philosophic lore of nature and of 
man.” 

A great deal of terse sense underlies many of these criti- 
cisms, as when he observes: “True dramatic genius includes, 
besides a philosophic insight into character, a certain careless 
felicity in dealing with externals. This tact is a thing which 
we always find among our dramatists in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James the First, and which in our modern drama—the 
tradition having been broken—we almost always lack. . . . 
The soundest philosophic analysis will not serve as a substitute 
for a shrewd, sharp observation, and that vividness of handling 
analogous to a hasty sketch by a great painter.” 

But Aubrey de Vere was too deep and too discerning a 
critic not to recognize more fundamental reasons for the decay 
of the literary drama. He attributed this not solely to the 
sway of science and industrialism in the present age, but to 
moral deficiencies as well—to its lack of simplicity and earnest- 
ness, and of “that intrepid and impassioned adventurousness 
which desires to watch and join the great battle of the pas- 
sions on the broad platform of common life”; and again, cf 
“that elasticity of soul which makes renewed vigor the natural 
recoil from suffering, and a deeper self-knowledge with a firmer 
self-government the chief permanent results of calamity. These 
are the heroic virtues of our nature; and the Drama is the 
heroic walk of poetry. . . . Everything else we may have, 
things better or things worse, but not this. . . . Dramatic 
poetry we shall aim at in vain, unless we appreciate those 
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manly qualities which are the firm foundation of real life, and 
therefore of imaginative art.” 

It was in no small measure because of this splendid virility 
that Sir Henry Taylor’s poetry roused our critic’s enthusiastic 
interest. In no less than five serious and appreciative essays, 
de Vere has pointed out his friend’s “union of vigor with 
classic grace,” his blending of passion and imagination, and 
particularly his ‘vivid and practical reality,” both in character- 
drawing and poetic treatment. The solidity of that noble tragedy, 
Philip van Artevelde, stood to him as a wholesome corrective 
of the too prevalent ‘“ Art-Heresy,” which would exalt the 
imagination ‘‘as the one great poetic faculty, disregarding the 
relations between it and the moral and intellectual faculties,” 
or the great, vital world of nature. “ Reality of thought is ever 
connected with sympathy for the realities of life,” de Vere in- 
sists; and his essay upon this drama proceeds to reveal in def- 
inite terms his theory of art. It was, briefly, an insistence 
upon the moral ethos, upon “ truth in the form of reality,” and 
upon a sound poetic imagination, which scorns cheap vagaries 
and all “sensationalism,” because it finds eternal freshness and 
beauty in the springs of a spiritualized human life. “ Poetry, 
though an art, is more than an art; and forms of beauty, if 
indeed they could be shaped out of a fluent material instead 
of the everlasting marble, would be worthless as bubbles. 
Poetry must have a vital principle. Shakespeare, not only our 
greatest poet, but also, notwithstanding his careless spontaneity, 
our deepest artist, tells us that ‘there is no art, but nature 
makes that art.’ . . . Again, poetry has its relations with 
moral science as well as with life, and the highest beauty is 
connected, directly or indirectly, with those deep immutable 
truths which, however wide the compass they describe, have 
their anchorage in the lowly ground of veracity and fact. . . , 
‘I believed, and therefore I spoke,’ will ever form part of a 
poet’s credentials, whether his song be secular or sacred.” 

The most affectionate and perhaps the most memorable of 
de Vere’s critical achievements remains to be considered. ‘‘It 
is indeed as a friend of Wordsworth, and as one who from 
youth to age has endeavored to make known to others the 
transcendent value of his poetry, that I should wish to be 
remembered, if remembered at all,” * he wrote, with that pro- 

* Cf. Atlantic. No. 89, ut supra. 
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found and unconscious humility which we note again and yet 
again. Among those who prize the heritage of ‘‘ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever lovely,” Aubrey de Vere could not 
soon be forgotten, even had he penned no line upon his great 
contemporary. None the less, this Wordsworthian affinity is 
rightly conspicuous. He was able to interpret the poet and 
seer, not solely because of his long and close friendship or his 
critical appreciation, but because of a remarkable similarity of 
temperament. De Vere understood where another equally capable 
critic must have guessed, and in the older man’s work he saw 
many of his own poetical and spiritual ideals fulfilled. His two 
great Wordsworthian essays (there are various minor ones) are 
those upon the Genius and Passion of the poet’s work, and 
upon its Wisdom and Truth.* The former is probably the 
more valuable, because its premises are less obvious. Scarcely 
any one will care to question the high and philosophic truth- 
fulness of Wordsworth—‘“ neither the wisdom of the schools 
nor of the world, but of life”; while his genius, and especially 
his passion, are less recognized by readers of an opposite 
temperament. ‘“ No quality belongs to his poetry more eminently, 
if we exclude from passion all that might more properly be 
termed either sensuous instinct or sensational energy,” de Vere 
protests; and it must be admitted that he makes good his case. 
Pointing out the imaginative passion of Wordsworth’s Nature 
passages, the intellectual passion of many of his patriotic and 
philosophic poems, and the profound and subtle emotional in- 
sight of poems like ‘‘ Michael” or “ Margaret,” our critic con- 
cludes that the whole, not a part merely, of Wordsworth’s nature 
was impassioned ; that in his truly inspired moments he attained 
“that white heat of passion which to colder natures appears 
but as snow.” 

All this is high and original criticism, and a very real ser- 
vice to students of English poetry. 

Throughout de Vere’s appreciation of Wordsworth’s poetry 
there runs a personal element both charming and explanatory. 
There is, for instance, the story of his first vital intercourse 
with the master through the pages of “ Laodamia”: ‘‘a new 
world, hitherto unimagined, opened itself out, stretching far 
away into serene infinitudes,” he tells us, and his boyish en- 


* This essay, ‘‘ The Wisdom and Truth of Wordsworth's Poetry,”’ appeared first in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. Vol. XXXVIII. Pp. 738sg. Vol. XXXIX. Pp. 49, 201, 335. 
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thusiasm for Byron fell away “like a bond broken by being 
outgrown.” From this allegiance he never wavered; and when, 
in 1841, de Vere visited the English Lake country, he and 
Wordsworth became close friends. The memories of his visit 
at the poet’s simple home; of their mountain walks together, 
when the “high priest of Nature” discoursed of life’s great 
realities—of Christian faith, of friendship and poetry and the 
beauty of earth and sky—were ever after among the most pre- 
cious of de Vere’s possessions. The old poet’s egotism was 
utterly ingenuous, yet it seldom excluded a just appreciation 
of others. ‘‘I have hardly ever known any one but myself who 
had a true eye for Nature—one that thoroughly understood 
her meanings and her teachings,” he once exclaimed to de Vere, 
“except one person, . . . a young clergyman called Fred- 
erick Faber, who resided at Ambleside. He had not only as 
good an eye for Nature as I have, but even a better one; and 
he sometimes pointed out to me on the mountains effects which, 
with all my great experience, I had never detected.” It was, 
of course, the future convert and Oratorian to whom this ref- 
erence was made. 

At another time de Vere learned the secret of that “ verac- 
ity” and “ideality” which characterized Wordsworth’s Nature 
descriptions. He took no picturesque inventories; but as he 
walked he noted all that surrounded him “ with a reverent at- 
tention ” and a joyous, understanding heart; after several days 
much would indeed have been forgotten, but the “ ideal and es- 
sential truth of the scene” would remain fixed in his memory. 
“It was because he was a ¢rue man,” de Vere concluded, “ that 
he was a true poet; and it was impossible to know him with- 
out being reminded of this. . . . It was plain to those who 
knew Wordsworth that he had kept his great gift pure, and 
used it honestly and faithfully for that purpose for which it 
had been bestowed.” 

All great thoughts are ultimately related, and a passage like 
the following indicates how near literature, well and wisely 
studied, may bring the student to fields of higher because holier 
knowledge. “Thought without truth is but serious trifling” 
de Vere writes, in splendid contradiction of some recent phi- 
losophies: “ There is no subject which will not suggest innu- 
merable thoughts to as many different minds, or to the same 
mind in its various moods, Of these thoughts, while many are 
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perhaps at first equally imposing, nine out of ten will too prob- 
ably prove unsound. It is by the inspiration of genius, and of 
a right mind, that a poet is drawn toward the true thought, 
and warned away from the rest. One of his chief functions is 
to vivify the True, and so to strengthen and cleanse the minds 
of men by the inbreathed virtue of imagination as to raise them 
above the illusory. Our intellectual strength is in proportion 
as we realize true thoughts.” 

f Truth was indeed that Holy Grail of which Aubrey de Vere’s 
life was one long quest, and divine truth was as the blood with- 
in the chalice. From early youth his religious sensibility seems 
to have been profound; and while his logical faculties may al- 
most be called sleepless, he never fancied them competent to 
usurp the place of a higher power. ‘It is the whole vast and 
manifold being of man—his mind and his heart, his conscience 
and his practical judgment, his soul and his spirit—that Divine 
Truth challenges,” he asserts in one of his most masterly essays.* 
The appeal of spiritual verity was to the wz// and the tntuttive 
sense, and to that “ spiritual discernment” which must be added 
to the understanding before it can apprehend what is above its 
comprehension. Thus mystery is inseparable from religion, since 
religion is a presentment of the Infinite to the finite mind of 
man; but faith, in the last analysis, “so far from being belief 
on compulsion, is in the highest sense a spiritual act, and an 
eminently reasonable act, though also more than reasonable.” 

‘* Revelation,” he tells us in another essay,t “is not, as some 
fancy, a bond half-broken and hanging loose about us, but a 
supreme hope rich in gifts still in store for us. . . . For 
four thousand years and more, man was allowed to put forth 
all the strength of his faculties, and to show to what he could 
attain, and what was his limit. Then the primal promise, that 
of the Incarnation, was fulfilled, and the gates of a spiritual 
universe were flung open before him.” 

Although we may trace in it the influence of Coleridge, 
most of the above was written not in de Vere’s youth, but when 
he had become a master of Catholic theology. How he came 
into citizenship of that “city not made with hands” is a vi- 
tally interesting story; and while his Recollections maintain a 
certain delicacy on this, as on all personal topics, they deal 
with it frankly and simply. He had been educated as a mod- 





* Subjective Difficulties in Religion. t The Great Problem of the Nineteenth Century. 
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erate High Churchman; and from boyhood on through the great 
Tractarian Movement his attachment to the Anglican Church 
was as ardent and absorbing a thing, he tells us, as the patriot- 
ism of Wordsworth. But as events wore on, when the prohi- 
bition of Tract 90 and the Gorham decision upon Baptism had 
begun to frustrate the return to ancient Catholic teaching—a 
conviction grew upon de Vere that his English Church was but 
a fallible and incomplete school of thought, national at best, and 
in no true sense a “ branch” of Universal Christendom. Equiv- 
ocations, compromises, evasions, would not do for a mind of his 
temper. He saw but two alternatives—to discard the whole 
Church idea in its nobility and sacred beauty, or to submit in 
honest loyalty to Catholic authority. De Vere gave two whole 
years to this final consideration; and although his studies were 
pursued without anxiety or excitement, the opposition of many 
among his closest friends imparted a sacrificial loneliness to the 
period. At last a glory as of full sunlight broke upon the pil- 
grim’s way, and his conclusion was reached. It was that “ Church 
Principles were an essential part of Christianity itself and not 
an ornamental adjunct of it; and that they were external, not 
as our clothes are, but as the skin is external to the rest of 
our body. The Apostles’ Creed had affirmed three supreme 
doctrines which included all others—namely, the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Church. What God had joined it was not 
for man to separate. God’s Church was created when God’s 
revelation was given. . . . She is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit who descended upon her at the Feast of Pentecost. That 
Pentecost was no transient gift. . . . It is the witness of 
that Divine Son to His whole revelation; and that witness 
which alone can be borne to the successive generations so long 
as a Church, organically and visibly as well as spiritually one, 
affirms the one Truth through the one Spirit. This is what 
makes schism a grave offence; apart from this the charge would 
be unmeaning.” Another and equally illuminating thought is 
referred to in one of de Vere’s letters to Sara Coleridge—the 
suggestion that certain degrees of spiritual understanding were 
attainable, not by the individual mind, but by “ that collective 
unity which is called the Church.” To make use of this sup- 
plemental consciousness of Christendom ‘no more involved the 
suppression of the individual mind than the use of the telescope 
involves the loss of one’s eyesight”: to reject it “reduces the 
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Church to the littleness of the individual, instead of imparting 
to the individual the stature and the faith of the whole mystic 
body.” * 

Aubrey de Vere’s most important theological essays have 
been collected in a little volume called Religious Problems of 
the Nineteenth Century. Besides these there are a few less 
formal pieces of devotional and philosophic prose—his discourse 
on sainthood for instance, and on The Human Affections in the 
Early Christian Time. This very beautiful prose- poem purports 
to be an epistle written, A. D. 410, by the Eremite Ambrosius 
to Marcella, a young virgin about to become a wife. Some- 
thing of its charm may be gathered from these fragments: 
“On all sides Infinitude doth gird us in; and all virtues are 
infinite. By nature the terrestrial life is the lower; but grace 
consecrateth nature and raiseth the low. . . . Faith keep- 
eth vigil on the mountain; and again, in the valley Faith lieth 
down and taketh her rest, because the Lord sustaineth her. 
From innocence thou goest, but unto innocence. Thou ad- 
vancest from virtue to virtue—from the virginal honors unto 
the matronly . . . from the straiter commune with God to 
the wider commune with God. . . . The ties of mortal life 
image the ties of the life immortal—for what else mean we 
when we say that God is our Father, and Christ our Brother?” 
If more than one of de Vere’s poems may be called theologi- 
cal disquisitions, this modest little ‘“ epistle” should certainly 
rank as an epithalamium of surpassing grace and loveliness. 

It was a strange providence that during the same years of 
the century just passed, English-speaking peoples beheld three 
powerful yet vastly different apologists, working for the ad- 
vancement of Catholic truth. They were all converts: John 
Henry Newman, Isaac Hecker, and Aubrey de Vere. New- 
man’s appeal was to the past: to Patristic evidences, to the 
unity (including of course, the development) of primitive Chris- 
tian faith. Father Hecker’s appeal was to the present: to the 
natural laws upon which the supernatural rest, to that “ heart’s 
hunger and soul’s thirst” which vital Catholic truth alone can 
satisfy. To Aubrey de Vere there seemed no past or present 
in religious experience. In theology, as in all departments of 
thought, he was a psychological critic. His appeal was to the 


* This same theory is expanded in de Vere’s essay on The Philosophy of the Rule of Faith. 
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intuitive sense and “ spiritual discernment” first of all; and 
then, because Catholicity included these, to authority and to 
human nature. And he regarded life and art from a stand- 
point equally soulful. His own intensely spiritual nature, and 
long habits of analytic thought, necessitated this. We find him 
making fine and delicate distinctions in words (which are al- 
ways at the same time distinctions of thought) as between rea- 
soning and reason, pleasure and enjoyment; we find him point- 
ing out how “in Coleridge’s poetry the reasoning faculty is 
chiefly that of contemplation and reflection; in Wordsworth’s 
the meditative and discursive prevail”; we find him weighing 
the Elizabethan drama by psychological standards, where Rus- 
kin would have used ethical, and Arnold esthetic values. And 
throughout his entire critical work, we notice the moral and 
artistic elements constantly interpenetrating. All minor veri- 
ties, whether of sense or intellect, resolved themselves into one 
immutable and comprehensive truth; and man, however mi- 
nutely studied, became a symbol of mankind. De Vere has 
observed that the Greek knew no landscape, although he de- 
lighted in detached objects of natural beauty. He himself saw 
all details as part of some glorious whole; nor could his view 
stop short of the distant horizon. In a measure, this compre- 
hensiveness is part of all criticism, but with de Vere it was a 
distinct characteristic. It almost became the measure of his 
“personal equation”; and it goes far toward explaining why 
he could so thoroughly interpret Spenser or Wordsworth, while 
of Patmore’s poetry he was merely appreciative and not illumi- 
nating. De Vere was unusually quick to recognize traces of a 
solid, universal greatness; he was less sensitive to beauties of 
an exotic or esoteric character. 


We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love; 
And, even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend— 


These words, loved by de Vere and chosen as the text of 
his Essays Chiefly on Poetry, strike the keynote of his attitude 
towards letters and toward life. His criticism as a whole was 
overwhelmingly constructive; and while ever fearless in de- 
nouncing “sensual” or ‘sensational’ literature, materialistic 
and unsound philosophies, and whatever wars against the soul’s 
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life, he still and to the end “enjoyed praising as inferior men 
enjoy sneering.” * 

In the matter of style, de Vere’s prose is almost impecca- 
ble. Its charactetistic merit is one of philosophic dignity and 
clearness, but it possesses lesser merits as well, as in the pas- 
sages where we are reminded of the elusive nicety of Walter 
Pater—or those others (notably at the opening of Literature in 
its Social Aspects) where the splendid musical harmonies of Sir 
Thomas Browne seem floating about us. Always it is noble, 
and even its merriment has a note of the sedate. This comes 
less from self-consciousness—which, indeed, would have cor- 
rected it—than from a scrupulous preoccupation with the mat- 
ter rather than the manner of his discourse. 

We have earlier spoken of Aubrey de Vere’s versatility. 
If we consider this as a temperamental quality—as a practical 
form of sympathy and imagination—we recognize its presence 
as very real, and in one sense an explanation of his close and 
varied friendships. But still, it is less notable than his earnest- 
ness or his consistency or his unworldliness. If we refer to 
his literary work—in itself only part of his life—it is far 
otherwise. We find this one man bequeathing us eloquent po- 
litical briefs, literary and theological criticism of the first order, 
delightful reminiscences, and a whole body of high and noble 
poetry. And instead of rejoicing (after the fashion of some) 
in his own plenitude of power, de Vere seems to have been 
so absorbingly interested in other things and other people that 
he scarcely thought of himself at all. His genius was almost 
as unconscious, and almost as spacious, and altogether as soar- 
ing, as one of the great English cathedrals. It is difficult to 
describe him briefly, save by transposing Steele’s immortal tri- 
bute and declaring: Zo have known him was a liberal edu- 
cation ! 


* This was de Vere’s own comment on Landor. 
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ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER I. 
PROLOGUE. 


PRE the sheep all folded, Brother ?” 
bt The voice was a strong and masterful one; 
a little rasping, perhaps, in its decided accent of 
Norman-French; the speaker, a powerful, well- 
proportioned man in the prime of life. His brown 
habit, of a coarse woolen material, hung straight from the 
shoulder to ankle, with a narrow strip of the same cloth before 
and behind, and was held in at his waist by a leathern girdle. 
The keen moorland air had given a patch of color to either 
cheek; otherwise his face, like his voice, proclaimed him what 
he was—a Frenchman. His eyes were dark and restless, his 
nose aquiline, his bearded lip and chin of such a stamp that it 
needed his dress, as well as a certain habitual placidity and 
repose in his bearing, to proclaim him a lay brother of the 
famous Cistercian house of St. Mary of Buckfast. 

In sharp contrast to him was the brother whom he addressed. 
A little, wizened old fellow, whose wrinkled and puckered face, 
tanned like a skin by long exposure to wind and sun, spoke 
of the wild moors, of yellow gorse, and purple heather. His 
twinkling eyes looked over the stone walls of the fold and rested 
with a certain pride and affection upon his flock. It was his boast 
that he had never lost a single lamb; that he knew every inch 
of the vast moorland pastures belonging to the Abbey; that he 
could lead his sheep through fog and mist, straight as the bird’s 
flight, from point to point of the desolate expanse, until they 
were safely enclosed in the great fold of Brent Moor. And there 
was something in his boast, too. The brothers told strange tales 
of Brother Peter, this quaint little lay brother whose patched 





* Copyright in United States, Great Britain, and Ireland. The Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle in the State of New York. 
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and repatched habit hung always awry, and whose shrewd eyes 
twinkled under a rugged thatch of eyebrows and hair that had 
once been red, but were now bleached to a nondescript sandy- 
gray. 

‘‘He had a familiar “Not so pious as he might 
be, . . . and had dealings with the little folk of the moor.” 
So some of them said. But Brother Gregory was nearly right 
when he said, in his sing-song drawl, that Brother Peter knew 
his sheep as well as if they were Christians. He told them 
where to go, to be sure, and there they went, obedient to their 
shepherd, just as Brother Gregory’s bees obeyed him, staying 
in their hives when he whispered to them that a monk of. the 
Abbey was dead. 

Brother Gregory was a man of the soil, too, like Brother 
Peter. 

He tended his bees behind the Abbey Church, in the fair 
green meadows that slope down gently to the Dart; and he, if 
any one, ought to know. For, like Brother Peter, he was very 
close in touch with Nature, and understood a great many things 
that the wise choir-monks could not learn, try as they might, 
from the great tomes in the Scriptorium. But Brother Peter 
lived closer to Nature even than Brother Gregory. Up in the 
great heart of the moor, where Nature herself breathes and 
palpitates, he had lived from his boyhood—save when he went 
down to the great Abbey to learn his Paters and his Aves 
and to make his novitiate as a lay brother of the Cistercian 
Order. He knew where the speckled trout lay in the shallows 
of the little rivers that purl and dash and bubble over the 
bosom of Dartmoor, and when the silver salmon were coming 
back again from their journey to the sea, to flash and leap 
from pool to pool until they reached once more the sandy 
gravel beds where they first wriggled out of the egg. He knew 
—none better—the favorite haunts of the red deer, and where 
the bees went to find the sweetest honey. Every beast and 
plant and stone of the moor he knew—and loved. He was a 
moor-man born and bred. But he loved none so well as his 
own sheep. They were, for him, part and parcel of the whole 
—just as he was himself. So, perhaps, Brother Gregory was 
not so far wrong when he said that Peter’s sheep understood 
him. 

“Yes, Brother’; he answered simply. 
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“ And none of them missing?” queried his interlocutor. 

“None, Brother”; replied the little man dreamily, as if in 
answer to a catechism. And indeed he had the same questions 
to answer whenever he brought the sheep home to Brent. 

“Then, Brother, be in and eat and get what rest you can. 
To-morrow is the feast-day of our Lord the Abbot; and all 
the brethren are bidden to the Abbey. Gyst, the cotter, will 
stay here with the serfs. But we must be up betimes, for it 
is a long cry from Brent to the monastery in time for Mass. 
All the country-side will be there to-morrow to do honor to 
the Lord Abbot; and they say the Bishop himself will come 
from Exeter to be present. Haste thee, Brother! Thy sheep 
have no further need of thee—now.” 

“Yes, Brother”; said the little man meekly, as he turned 
to enter the low stone building that served as a cell for the 
monastic grangers and shepherds of Buckfast sojourning on 
Brent Moor. 

Brother Basil, for it was he who had charge of the settle- 
ment on the moor, stood for a few moments looking out over 
the sloping hills that billowed away from the height on which 
he stood. The setting sun cast long black shadows across the 
moor. Here a vivid patch of yellow caught its rays and flamed 
into a golden prominence; and there the shaded purples of the 
heather faded in sombre contrast. In the far distance a rugged 
tor stood out, black and defiant against the mantling glory of 
the spring sky; erect and solemn, like a sentinel guarding the 
outposts of the world. A silver stream, gilded by the yellow 
rays, wound in and out among the hills; here and there lost 
in the shaded greens of the breaking foliage where the trees 
that jeant over its surface grew the thicker, but always reap- 
pearing in a shimmer of ripple and fall as it descended to the 
ocean. 

Brother Basil drew a long sigh. Not that he was at all 
sentimental, for he was as devoid of sentiment as the great tor 
standing out before him in the paling light. But he had been 
taught that Nature reflected its Maker; and he always sighed 
when he composed himself to his prayers. Where Brother 
Peter’s eyes would have sparkled al] the more, and the curves 
and puckers deepened upon his weather-beaten face in a con- 
tented smile, Brother Basil looked grave and sighed. But then, 
Peter was in touch with Nature and mixed up his religion with 
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his herding. He had the faculty of seeing the beauty of the 
world and of seeing beyond it as well; whereas Brother Basil 
had to make a conscious effort of faith when his mind traveled 
from what he saw to what he was taught lay behind it. Hence 
the sigh. 

The hum of the bees was growing less and less audible. 
The sheep, settling down for the night, ceased wandering aim- 
lessly around the fold. The sunlight paled; and a rosy glow 
heralded the cold, clear twilight of the moor.. A little bell 
rang out from the gable of the cell; and Brother Basil, cross- 
ing himself as he did so, turned to enter it. For a short time 
@ murmur was heard, monotonous and soothing. The brothers 
and their serfs were at their night prayers. Then silence and 
the night descended together; and the tor kept solitary watch 
in the moonlight, as the world whirled on towards another day. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the fairest valley of the fair land of Devon lay the Ab- 
batial house of Buckfast. The Dart, born of the rills and -rains 
far up on the head of the moor, to which it gives its name, 
here brought its turbulent career to a close; and flowed gently 
and peatefully through the green meadows that showed evi- 
dence of monastic toil and care. Save when the melting snows 
or a summer freshet goaded it to fury, and it rose black and 
angry to gnaw at the roots of the great trees that lined its 
western bank, its placid flow laved shelving earth carpeted with 
violets and primroses and shaded by coppices of noble oaks 
and beeches. 

It had seen the beginning of the famous monastic house. 
Long before the monks came to Devon its bosom had mirrored 
other human forms than those that now walked up and down 
beside it, clothed in cowl and scapulary. The rude cave- 
dwellers from the south, the strange inhabitants of the stone 
circles hidden away high up in the fastnesses of the moor, had 
hunted and fished along its banks from source to estuary. 
Their wild eyes had peered into its glassy pools; they had 
waded across its shallow fords, tracking the deer and the otter, 
and thrust their barbed spears into its waters where the salmon 
lay, rank on rank, their tails all pointing to the sea, long, long 
before. They had hunted and slain each other, and then they 
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had been slain themselves, or gone away; for a new race, with 
dark, matted locks and wild, hunted eyes, came, flying, from 
the east. They wore the skins of wild beasts and were streaked 
and pied with paint, and they fled ever westward, through the 
bracken and the heather, towards the land of the setting sun. 
Then came others in their wake, speaking a strange language 
—a dogged, warlike race, sturdy and strong, armed with stout 
javelins and shields, and wearing helmets on their heads. And 
they, too, fished and hunted and trapped and snared—but sel- 
dom, for they were few and had the town of Exeter to hold; 
and they warred with those that had gone before whenever 
they rose against their conquerors and held the country for 
themselves and for the honor of their great, far-off city. Then 
they withdrew, peaceably enough, and fair-haired men came to 
fish and hunt along Dart. Last of all came the monks, a quiet 
and peaceful race. They did not carry bows or javelins; but 
they sang songs as they cut down the branches of trees and 
wove little dwellings for themselves on the flat land that bor- 
dered Dart. Nor did they make war. Always singing, they 
hewed out the gray rock from the hillside, and built, or tilled 
the fertile soil and sowed and reaped; until a tiny stone church 
was built and a house for the black monks of St. Benedict. 
And so they worked and built and died for over three hundred 
years—never making war, never slaying, but always singing— 
till they, too, passed away and the gray monks of Savigny came 
to take their place. And the gray monks did the same things 
as the black monks. They toiled and quarried and built and 
sang; for they were peaceful-minded too, and had no thought 
of war. And the people round about ceased from slaying, also, 
and from all desire of war. Last of all, a hundred years be- 
fore our story opens, the gray monks of Savigny disappeared 
and the sons of St. Bernard came from Citeaux, in white robes 
and black scapulars to build and plow and sing just as their 
predecessors had done. Old Dart had seen it all and remem- 
bered it ‘all. As abbot had succeeded abbot, it saw the state- 
ly pile of masonry rising, the house and its dependencies grow. 
ing, towers and buttresses and walls springing from the green- 
sward up to the blue sky; the great arched gateway built, and 
the heavy, iron-studded gates hung; and bells brought and 
blessed and set in place in the tower. And then at night time, 
when the river slept under the cold moon, and in the early 
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morning and throughout the day, it heard the silver tones peal- 
ing out across woodland and moorland, and the rise and fall of 
the monks’ voices in the Abbey Church, and the lowing of the 
kine in the higher meadows, and the ring of steel upon stone, 
and the click and whirr of looms. 

What it could neither see nor hear, the bees told it, or the 
swallows, as they came skimming over its bosom from the 
monastery eaves. The bees sang, and the swallows whispered 
of the flocks and herds on the far-off moors of Holne and 
Buckfast and Brent, and of the great wealth of the Abbey and 
the number of its retainers, of stately ceremonial and gorgeous 
pageant, when the incense clouds rose and drifted out through 
the open windows of the church to mingle with the incense of 
the flowers without, and when the tapers twinkled like stars on 
the altar of St. Mary. 

All these things Dart knew, and more; for it was very old 
and wise. But it knew and loved best the peace and quiet 
that reigned in the valley since the monks had come; and it 
murmured a vow to the flowers and grasses as it passed to do 
its best to be peaceful and quiet too. Only when the waters 
came together on the Moor, Dart rose hissing and angry; and 
tore down the valley a solid wall of sullen, moor-stained water, 
carrying away with it branches and whole trees, and sometimes, 
when it claimed its human heart, a dead man; tearing pebbles 
and boulders from the bank, chafing, gnawing, grinding at its 
stony bed, wearing away the rock in polished grooves and 
strange, deep cauldrons, as it rushed, mad with rage and cruel 
in its forgetfulness, away from the sodden moor. Still, Dart 
did not often forget its promise; and when it did, it was not 
so much its own fault as the moor’s. 

This morning the sun rose over a peaceful river. The high- 
est branches of the trees just stirred in the gentle breeze. Not 
a ripple ruffled the calm water. The monastery bells were call- 
ing the brethren to the first hour of prayer. The cows were 
gathered at the gate of the byre, their udders swelling with 
rich Devon milk, waiting for the cow-herd. By the riverside 
stood a boy, his whole being, for the moment, intent upon the 
fish in the pool beneath him. 

Arnoul de Valletort was a near relation of the Abbot of St. 
Mary’s; and since the death of his father, eight years before 

—his mother had died shortly after his birth—had lived and 
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studied at the Abbey. Save when he stayed with his only 
brother, the secular priest of Woodleigh by the Avon, or went, 
as he had only once or twice done, to the episcopal city of 
Exeter, he knew no other world than Buckfast; and he desired 
no other. When his father died, the Abbot had placed him 
among the alumni of the order. It was no less the wish of his 
brother than that of his monastic kinsman; for what was Sir 
Guy to do with a young boy to look after, when he had his 
parish to claim all his time? He had lived the life of study 
and routine that the others lived—rising with the sun, working 
his allotted hours in the fields, learning his task of grammar 
or plainsong, and lying down on his hard pallet, healthily tired 
and sleepy, as soon as he had kissed the Abbot’s hand and 
got his blessing with the rest, when the last office of compline 
was over. 

_ And so from a pale-faced, timid boy of ten, he had grown 
into a hearty, strong, and well-knit lad, ready either to become 
a novice or to leave the precincts of the Abbey for the great 
world without. 

Abbot Benet, his kinsman, had watched over him with an 
especial care. He had long been studying him for signs of a 
vocation to the monastic life; but, though he was undoubtedly 
of a happy, industrious disposition, and gave evidence of a very 
real affection for both the house and the brethren, he seemed 
to have no very great wish or inclination to become a monk, 

And so, on his sixteenth birthday, the Abbot sent for him 
to the chapter house, and, in company with his brother, Sir 
Guy, reasoned quietly with him about his future. It was then 
decided, by both the Abbot and the priest, that he should leave 
the alumnate forthwith and go to live with one of the secular 
dependants of the Abbey. He should go daily to Mass and to 
the school in the cloister, where he should finish his grammar, 
dialectic, and rhetoric, and begin the studies of the quadrivium. 
In the meantime, his future would be thought of. He might, 
perhaps, be sent to Oxford or to Paris, if he proved himself 
studious and worked well. There was sufficient patrimony, at 
least, coming to him from his father’s estate, to enable him to 
study and fit himself for some benefice or other, or for some 
good position in the world. But he could hope for little more 
than that. And so the Abbot gave him his blessing, and his 
brother spoke kindly to him, as he always did, and encouraged 
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him to do his best, and he took his few belongings from the 
alumnate, and went out through the Abbey gates with a little 
sadness of heart, as being no more one of them, and yet with 
a strange and exulting sense of freedom and expectancy, as 
having at least stepped over, once for all, the threshold of the 
great world. 

The two years that he had lived with Budd, the granger, 
had added maturity to his form and bearing. He had been 
faithful to his brother’s wishes and to the Abbot’s commands; 
regular and painstaking in his studies; and he had made con- 
siderable progress in them all. But it had not been all books 
and studies. He had found time, too, to roam about the woods 
and along the streams, to ride far up past Holne by the bridle 
tracks that led across the sky-girt moorland, to race, with his 
great deerhound—a gift to him from Sir Guy—from Buckfast 
to the still black pool that lies, silent and mysterious, under 
the overhanging branches of its solemn trees, a mile above 
the Abbey, and throw himself, the dog following him, into its 
refreshing coolness. Budd had taught him how to snare the 
rabbits that had their warrens in the waste ground over the 
river, and showed him how to bait the otter traps with fish. 
He had learnt the habits of many of the moorland creatures 
and knew how to lie full-length on the bank of the stream, his 
arm plunged shoulder deep in the cool water, his fingers mov- 
ing gently under the belly of some great trout that lay, all un- 
suspecting of his danger, with his head pointed up stream. 

As he stood, this bright spring morning, bending low over 
the silvery salmon pool, he was a perfect picture of health and 
strength. Lithe and agile, with muscles hardened by healthy 
exercise, face, throat, and arms tanned to a deep brown, he 
looked much older than his eighteen years. His head was bare, 
and his dress, of some loosely fitting homespun, open at the 
throat, reached only to his knees. He bore a curious resem- 
blance to his kinsman the Abbot, save that his brown hair was 
long and straight, carelessly thrown back from his broad fore- 
head, whereas the Abbot’s head was shaved in the monastic 
fashion, so that only a crown of short, curling hair was left 
above his ears. But the features were the same; large gray 
eyes that looked out frankly and fearlessly from under strongly 
marked brows, a regularly formed, but rather prominent, nose, 
and a squarely cut chin that spoke of resolution and courage. 
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The expression of his face in repose was, perhaps, a trifle 
too serious. Only when he spoke he habitually smiled, and his 
parted lips showed two pearly rows of regular teeth. 

“Well, there’s no getting another,” he said to himself, as 
he saw the great bar of silver he was watching flash up to the 
head of the pool, “and Father Abbot must be contented with 
one. But it’s the finest fish taken this year, and fit for the 
table of the Lord Pope himself.” 

He lifted aside a little heap of bracken as he spoke, and 
discovered a noble salmon, fresh run and still palpitating with 
life, beneath it. 

“‘A fine fish, indeed,’’ he went on, as he lifted it and turned 
to go towards the abbey, “‘and worthy of St. Benet’s Feast. 
The Abbot will eat you, my beauty; and the nobles sitting at 
the high table will eat you; and the Bishop will lift up his two 
fat hands and declare he never saw so fine a fish; and he will 
eat you, too. That’s worth living for, isn’t it—and worth go- 
ing down to the sea and up to the moor and growing and fat- 
tening for, and being caught, too—to be eaten on the Feast 
Day of St. Benet and to be praised by the Bishop?” 

As he neared the cluster of buildings, outhouses, barns, and 
workshops, that crowded about the gateway of the Abbey, he 
saw the first-comers straggle in, and, taking his fish straight to 
the kitchen, he gave it to the cook, with express injunctions as 
to how it was to be dished and served at the repast. Then, 
retracing his steps, he sat down beside the porter’s lodge and 
watched the stir and bustle of the gathering crowd. First came 
the cotters and grangers, peasants from the outlying districts 
and brethren from the moorland farms and folds—on foot for 
the most part, though some of them rode astride shaggy po- 
nies; peasants coming singly, or in groups of three or four, 
some of them with their wives and daughters—the kerchiefs of 
the women lending further color to the assembly; peasants in 
black and gray and green; and monks in their habits of brown 
and white; Cistercians and black-robed Benedictines; and there 
were two Franciscans who had been preaching a pardon nearby, 
with bare feet and knotted ropes about their waists. The ap- 
proaches to the monastery and the space within the gates took 
on the appearance of a fair. A pedlar stood just outside the 
gates chaffering and bargaining over his wares. Buxom maidens 
smiled and blushed at their bashful swains, who nudged each 
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other and blushed and grinned back in their turn. Cider was 
flowing already, and hydromel, that sweet, stinging drink that 
the old monks knew so well how to make. Brother Gregory 
tramped up, hot and dusty from his long walk, though he had 
set out from the cell on Brent well before the sun appeared 
over the eastern hills. Little Brother Peter was at his side, 
dusty, too, but as fresh and cool as ever. The lines about his 
pursed up little mouth were cut deep as with a chisel, and his 
eyes danced and twinkled as they fell upon the motley crowd. 
Arnoul knew most of the newcomers well. He had lived among 
these simple folk since he was a child, and had a kindly word 
and jest for all. 

Then the knights and nobles began to arrive to the tune of 
jangling bits and trampling hoofs. Pomeroys and Cliffords and 
Tracys—all had some brother or nephew professed at St. Mary’s, 
and came to grace the feast and do honor to the Lord Abbot. 

There rode Sir Robert de Helion, bland and smiling as ever, 
one of the greatest friends and benefactors of the house; and 
there, on his great black war-horse, Sir Sigar Vipont, Knight 
of Moreleigh, his brow contracted and his thin lips pressed 
closely together; beside him rode his only child, Sibilla; the 
Sheriff of Devon, with his lady; Guy de Briteville and his son- 
in-law, Ralph de Chalons, of Challonsleigh, were there; Sir 
William Hamlyn of Deandon, who for twenty years had never 
missed riding in to the feast from his home up by Widdecombe 
on the great moor; and who, with his customary generosity to 
the Abbey, was even now providing the greater part of the 
cost of enlarging the church, already crowded by the growing 
community, brought with him his near neighbor, Michael de 
Spitchwick. Knights and nobles with their ladies, squires with 
their dames—Arnoul knew them all and named them all but 
Vipont, against whom he had a grudge; for the knight, quick 
tempered as he was handsome, had beaten him sorely years be- 
fore for some boyish trespass in the woods of Moreleigh. Sibilla 
he had not seen since first he had come to the monastery; but 
now she burst upon his sight like a vision, and he thought he 
had never looked upon anything half so beautiful before. For- 
getful of his dislike of Vipont, he turned and followed them 
with his gaze into the courtyard of the Abbey. It was invol- 
untary, unconscious. He hardly knew what he did, or doubt- 
less his former monastic training would have brought the quick 
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blushes to his brow. But he saw the gracefully poised head, a 
mass of dark chestnut hair held in by a simple fillet, the smil- 
ing brown eyes and the happy, sunburnt face of a maiden not 
much younger than himself; and he stood and gazed through 
the vaulted gateway, until a hand upon his shoulder and a rough 
voice in his ear brought his mind back from the land of visions. 

‘*How now, lad? Have you no voice to speak to a com- 
rade, that you stand there moonstruck? Here have I and Budd 
been calling to you these two minutes, and all you do is to 
gape, gape, gape, through yonder gateway, as though you had 
caught sight of a ghost in the broad daylight!” 

“Roger! and so it is!” cried Arnoul. ‘“ And what do you 
here away from your boats and nets? And where is my 
brother? And—and—and—” 

** Softly, lad,” replied the man. ‘One question at a time, 
an’t please you! Your brother, Sir Guy, is well and had his 
Mass to read at Woodleigh ere he could set out for Buckfast. 
He will be here anon. He was on his way to church before I 
set out. I have traveled through the breaking of the morn— 
in good company, too, i’ faith! A palmer I picked up on the 
road, and two vinegar-faced ruffians in brown, with cords about 
their waists and books in their hands. I have just got rid of 
them. Never a village did we enter to quaff a cup of sweet 
Devon cider for the house’s good, but they straightway opened 
‘their jaws by the roadside and were droning away at their 
psalms. At every halt they warned me of the wrath to come; 
and they so frightened the good palmer that he nearly caught 
the palsy from overmuch crossing of himself. And all, forsooth, 
because I drink the good juice that God gives to Devon men 
and speak, as I was taught, without denedicite or ave.” 

Why did they journey with you then, good Roger, if they 
thought so hardly of you?” asked Arnoul. 

“Faith, they thought it wiser to walk with the devil, than 
to risk a cracked pate by themselves. ’Twixt here and Wood- 
leigh there be many making merry; and— _ But, soft! out of 
the way there! Here is my Lord Bishop and his train.” 

Comparative silence fell upon the crowd. Even the pedlar 
stopped crying his wares as the Bishop rode forward on his 
white palfrey. Preceded by four men mounted on stout beasts, 
wearing livery and carrying arms, a sort of cross between body- 
servants and soldiers, ke was the central figure in a little group, 
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made up, save one, of ecclesiastics. The white-robed Premon- 
stratensian prior of Torre, with whom he had lodged the pre- 
vious night, and his own chancellor, Lodoswell, rode upon his 
left. To the right was Walter de Bathe, Lord of Colnbrooke, 
with whom his lordship was engaged in deep and animated con- 
versation. Behind them rode a canon and the Bishop’s chap- 
lain, with two or three lesser clerics carrying a cross and books. 
These were followed by three pack-mules, on whose backs were 
strapped and bound huge cases and bundles. And lastly, fin- 
ishing as it began, the cavalcade came to an end with ‘four of 
my Lord of Exeter’s liveried men-of-arms riding abreast. My 
Lord Bishop himself was a plump, rosy-cheeked man apparently 
about fifty years old. Clad in the purple robes of his high 
station, and wearing on his breast a golden cross, he jogged 
along slowly on his white steed, interrupting his evidently pleas- 
ant talk now and then to stretch out his jewelled hand in co- 
pious blessings over the monks and peasants who devoutly fell 
on their knees as he passed. 

As he reached the gateway he caught sight of Arnoul, and 
leant from his saddle, stretching out a podgy hand, over the 
glov- of which glistened an enormous ring, to be kissed. It 
was a somewhat difficult feat to perform; for, as has been said, 
the Bishop was portly, and the beast he strode, the fattest of 
its kind, gave evidence clear and indisputable of the richness 
of its pasture and the excellence of the fare provided in the 
episcopal stables. His effort made the good cleric purple in 
the face; but he managed to capture the young man’s hand in 
his own and bring himself into the perpendicular once more. 

“ And how is my brother Poacher, my brother Bird-snarer ?”’ 
he questioned, his smile-wreathed visage beginning to assume 
its normal color again. “My Lord Abbot has a brave handful 
in you, Sirrah! By’r Lady, you are as like him as the one 
tower of my cathedral is like the other! And what is the last 
mischief you have been up to? By the Mass, Sir Walter, the 
last time I was here, the young rascal had the whole refectorium 
in an uproar by reason of the wasp’s nest he hung up at the 
kitchen window for grubs! For grubs, mark you! He had the 
impudence to hang it up for grubs! But that is a long story, 
and ’ twill bear telling another time.” 

The chaplain, the canon, and the clerics, as was their bounden 
duty, tittered in chorus. If they had heard it once, they had 
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heard the tale from the Bishop’s lips three score times at least, 
since last he had honored Buckfast with his presence. Arnoul 
hung his head; and the Bishop continued in good-humored 
banter: “‘’ Tis a good thing thy brother purposes sending thee 
to France when my Lord Abbot next goes to the chapter at 
Citeaux.’”’ This was news to Arnoul, who was somewhat taken 
aback by its suddenness. ‘“‘ Aye, and hand thee over to the 
friars, who, God wot! are sticklers for their observance. None 
of thy lax Cistercians there, my lad! No more snaring and 
trapping when thou art in the schools of the University of 
Paris! No more running wild—but books and schools and 
bread and water and pulse! No more of thy poaching—yes; 
I had the tale from Vipont himself—’ Zu virga percuties eum 
et animam ejus de inferno liberabis’—yes, poaching, I said, 
poaching! And that reminds me, Sir Walter ”’—once the Bishop 
started it was as difficult to stop him as to dam the Dart in 
full flood—“ that reminds me of my own deer park. The 
ruffans! They have pillaged and ravaged and ravened! They 
have chased my deer and snared my hares. But I have over- 
reached them. ‘ Quem Deus vult perdere!’ 1 have thundered 
against them! ‘ Quodcumque ligaveris super terram!’ I have 
scourged them with a whip of scorpions! I have unsheathed 
the sword of excommunication against them! Henceforth, 
whosoever, prompted thereto by the evil one, shall dare to 
violate—”’ 

But the Bishop, having dropped Arnoul’s hand as he warmed 
to righteous indignation over the profanation of his preserves 
and the slaying of his deer, was now passing through the great 
stone gateway ; and his excited voice was lost in the clanging 
of the bells and the bustle of the crowd making ready to enter 
the church. 

With the aid of his chaplain, and one of the men-at-arms, 
his Lordship dismounted at the door of the Abbey; and leav- 
ing his baggage to follow him, he walked forward to salute the 
Lord Abbot, who came towards him from the monastery. The 
two prelates embraced and entered the cloister together. The 
crowd surged forward through the great western portal into the 
church; and Arnoul, having lost Budd and Roger in the press, 
managed to find a place before a pillar, whence he could see 
the sanctuary not far from the spot where Vipont stood, with 
his daughter Sibilla at his s'de. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The gorgeous ceremonial of the Pontifical Mass had come 
to an end, and the voices of the monks. in choir were rising 
and falling in the office of Sext. Both the Bishop and the 
Abbot were removing the cloth-of-gold vestments that they 
had worn during the ceremony. Arnoul had noticed little of 
the detail. His kinsman had worn a new mitre. One of the 
altar candles was out of plumb and guttered; and some of the 
alumni had shuffled with their feet as, clothed in little white 
Cistercian habits with short black scapulars, they sang, stand- 
ing around the huge graduale on its stand in the centre of the 
choir. Vipont’s lips were still hard set. It was curious that 
he should have noticed that. The people had joined with the 
monks in singing the common portions of the Mass; and he 
himself had sung the “in terra pax hominibus’’ with the rest, 
though he hardly knew that he was singing. Strange that his 
thoughts should wander so. He was going to France—to Paris. 
Was he going to Paris? And why had not his brother or the 
Abbot told him so before? Some one might have told him. 
The sweet sticky odor of the incense drifted down the nave 
and wrapped him round. The monotonous rhythm of the plain- 
chant fascinated him: “et in Spiritum Sanctum Dominum.” So 
that was old Vipont’s daughter? Of course he knew that there 
was a daughter. He had known her as a tiny child; but he 
had never imagined—And Vipont? Vipont had probably for- 
gotten all about him—but how he hated him—and he had once 
beaten him and his hound! The memory of the childish injury 
burned and rankled. So he dreamed on, and distraction 
multiplied—Paris ; and the hound; and Vipont’s daughter; and 
Paris; and the new mitre; and Vipont—until he found himself 
singing the Trisagion, “plenit sunt celi et terra gloria tua!” 
He pulled himself together with an effort and bowed his head 
before the shrouded mystery. The Bishop came down from his 
throne and, laying his precious mitre aside, had knelt like the 
meanest serf in all the church, through the pregnant silence. 
And then the burden of triumph was taken up again: “ Bene- 
dictus qui venit in nomine Domini. Hosanna in excelsis” ; and 
the stately ceremony hastened towards its end. Now it was 
done. The church was fast emptying—the people making their 
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way towards the long tables spread for the feast, under the 
trees leading to the river. Vipont had disappeared, and Sibilla 
with the ladies who had come in with their lords for the feast 
of St. Benet. They could not enter the cloister and eat in the 
refectory with the other bidden guests. No woman could cross 
the threshold of the Abbey. But no doubt she would find a 
place with the other dames of birth and station in the guest 
house. And so he would not see her again. At least it was 
not probable. 

As he left the church he was pounced upon by Roger, who 
had been lying in wait for him at the door, and hurried off to 
greet his brother, the priest of Woodleigh, whom he feared 
less and loved far more than his more distant kinsman, the 
Abbot of St. Mary’s. 

Meanwhile the lay brothers were hastening their prepara- 
tions for the feast in refectory and kitchen. Great trenchers 
heaped with wheaten bread and jugs filled to the brim with 
white ale and cider and thin red wine were placed at regular 
intervals upon spotlessly clean tables of wood. At the high 
table where the Abbot sat, though not before his own place, 
was spread a cloth for the Bishop and several persons of rank. 

The refectory was a spacious, rectangular room built in 
stone, and designed to seat, at the tables ranged lengthwise 
against three of its walls, a community of fifty monks. It was 
divided down the centre by two stone pillars, from whose 
capitals sprang the arches of a plainly vaulted ceiling. One 
side was pierced with a row of Norman windows. The other 
was a blank wall, save for a door leading directly to the cloister. 
At the foot of the room where no tables stood, except a small 
one for the convenience of the servers, was an arched aperture, 
through which the dishes were passed from the adjoining kitchen. 
The furniture was plain and simple in the extreme. A large 
wooden cross hung behind the Abbot’s seat. A sort of desk 
or pulpit for the reader was raised in the centre of the southern 
wall, between the windows. Apart from these, there was usually 
nothing in the room but the tables, upon which lay, for each 
of the brethren, a dish for salt, a wooden ladle or spoon, and 
a two-handled cup. To-day, on account of the number of the 
guests, and even though most of the lay brothers would be 
occupied in serving both in the refectory and at the impromptu 
tables laid under the trees, long boards had been brought in 
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and set upon trestles, down the centre of the room. The whole 
looked delightfully white and cool and clean; and the steam of 
the good fare coming from the kitchen whetted the already 
keen appetites of the guests as they came, headed by the 
Bishop and the Abbot, through the cloisters to the refectory. 

After grace, chanted by the assembled community, the 
brothers brought great steaming platters of savory viands to 
the tables. There were thick brown soups of lentils and dried 
peas, stewed eels brought that morning from the Dart by Totnes, 
and carp from the stew-ponds of the Abbey, seethed in wine; 
a pottage of garden herbs flavored with salt and rosemary and 
thyme, and a mess of roots and succulent leaves, the composi- 
tion of which was only known to Brother Paul, the chief cook, 
himself. Lastly, there was the salmon, borne in upon a great 
platter by a smiling, red-faced server, and set before the Father 
Abbot himself. 

Arnoul, whose place was far down the refectory below the 
lay brothers looked to see the Bishop’s plump hands go up in 
admiration and astonishment; but he contented himself with 
raising his eyes from the fish to the vaulted roof and stretch- 
ing out his hand for the generous portion served him by the 
Abbot. 

The meal proceeded in silence, save only for the somewhat 
monotonous voice of the reader recounting the life of an early 
martyr for the faith; for the Cistercians practised the rule of 
St.. Benedict, in which the custody of the tongue, as well as 
abstinence from flesh-meat, is especially enforced. At last the 
reading ended. The honey and the fruits and a sweet cake 
provided for the occasion had gone their rounds. The long 
Latin thanksgiving had been sung and the Miserere intoned. 
The monks left the refectory, each turning and bowing to him 
who followed as he passed through the door on his way to the 
church; and Arnoul, leaving the line of hooded figures that pre- 
ceded him, made his way through the cloister and past the 
guest-house to his friends Roger and Budd, who were still 
seated at the tables spread beneath the trees. There he stood, 
leaning against the gnarled stem of a great oak. The monks 
would leave the church in a moment and the Abbot himself 
would come to say grace for the people—his own people of 
Buckfast—before they betook themselves to their wives and 
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precincts. Then there would be laughter and fun, much inno- 
cent sport, and some rougher horseplay until vesper time. 

The talk and the laughter grew suddenly hushed as the tall 
form of the Abbot was seen coming towards the merrymakers. 
He was not alone. Lagging behind him was the Bishop, a lit- 
tle more ruddy, a little more smiling than before. Then the 
chancellor, the priors of Torre and Buckfast, the chaplain and 
the clerks. The knights came too—Sir Roger de Helion whis- 
pering something to the vicar, at whose side he walked; and 
then, in a long white line, the brethren of the house and the 
converse-brothers in their coarse brown habits. They stood 
ranged in an irregular semi-circle, around the tables, while the 
thanksgiving was being said, the monks’ hands, for the most 
part, hidden under their black scapulars, their eyes bent upon 
the earth. They were not the least striking figures in the as- 
sembly. Monks tall and short, monks scraggy and lean, monks 
with the deep lines of asceticism worn into their pale faces, 
and monks whom their pulse and potherbs left, like the three 
children of old, fatter and fairer than before. There were old 
monks whose listless eyes spoke of a long pilgrimage nearly 
done, of other sights hoped for than feasting and revelry; 
young monks in whose faces shone the fires of enthusiasm and 
zeal; all types of men filling in the gap, from Brother Peter of 
the Brentmoor grange to Brother Gregory who asked him ques- 
tions about his beloved sheep. 

Grace was finished and the Abbot lifted his hand for fur- 
ther silence. 

‘* My children,” he said, in a low, full voice, strongly French 
in its accent, though, for the occasion, he spoke in fluent Eng- 
lish, so that all, even the serfs, might understand him. ‘“ My 
children, you are come to do honor to our Lady of Buckfast 
and to St. Benet, our holy Father, on his feast day.” It was 
characteristic of the Abbot that he never spoke of himself. 
“Our Lady, surely, and St. Benet, our Blessed Founder, are 
glad. They are pleased with your devotion. I trust you have 
eaten well. What means our poor community lacks is made up 
by the generosity of our good friends. And that word ‘friends’ 
brings me to my point. Among our most noble benefactors ”— 
and the Abbot inclined his head towards the Bishop and the 
knightly friends of the house—“ there is none more open-handed 
than Sir Roger de Helion. He has given to God and to the 
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Abbey of St. Mary freely in times past. He has a gift to make 
to-day. I do not know the tenor of his wishes; but his deed 
of gift shall be read before you all.” 

The vicar came forward with a roll of parchment in his 
hand, from which depended a heavy leaden seal. “It is fitting, 
continued the Abbot, “that you should honcr—all of us should 
honor—the benefactors of the Abbey. Are you not all chil- 
dren of St. Mary’s? Therefore, shall you all hear the reading 
of his deed and honor the noble donor, Roger de Helion, knight 
and associate of our order.” 

The vicar cleared his throat and stepped forward again. He 
held the parchment close to his nose and gabbled the first few 
lines in a quick and almost inaudible voice. Helion covered his 
mouth and his chin with his hand. A mischievous smile lurked 
in his kindly gray eyes. 

“Hem! Hum! ‘ Omnibus et singulis, et cetera—My Lord,” 
he whispered aside to the Abbot, “must I read all the legal 
jargon set out here at the beginning? No? To all and every 
man, then :—and the rest that follows in due form.”’ 

“My Lord,” he whispered again. ‘‘It is better that I par- 
aphrase. The serfs have little scholarship.” 

The Abbot smiled and nodded his assent. He knew the 
pompous little man’s weakness in the matter of Latinity. 

But Helion interfered. ‘‘ No”; he said, “the vicar shall 
read it as it stands, or some one else shall read it for him.” 
And then, turning to the vicar himself, he added in an under- 
tone : 

“ Did I not explain it all to thee as we came together from 
the refectory? Read it as it stands, Sir Priest, and see that 
thou read it aright. It was drawn up by the best Notary in 
Totnes: and he is here to listen to you read it.” 

“Yes, yes”; answered the wretched vicar, ‘“‘I shall read it 
as it stands. But a paraphrase, Sir Roger— And you told me 
what it all was. Nevertheless I shall do your bidding. It shall 
be read as it stands—word for word—I promise you.” 

He cleared his throat again and began, making a singularly 
bad translation of the notarial terms. At last he got to that 
part of the document that had been impressed upon his mind 
with so much care by Helion. His translation became freer; 
his emphasis more marked; his speech slower; and he made 
a decided pause at each telling point. “—‘for the good of 
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my soul—and in token of the especial devotion which I bear 
to our Lady of Buckfast and the Abbot and monks of the 
community there, I do give and convey to God and to Blessed 
Mary of Buckfast and to the monks who serve God in that 
place, all my land of Hosefenne, which is in the manor of 
South Holne—free from all exaction and service except of our 
Lord the King—which is the fortieth part of a knight’s fee— 
the Lord Abbot to pay to me and to my heirs a pound of 
wax every year upon the feast of the Assumption of our 
Lady— 

“And from the rents and revenues of the said land of 
Hosefenne the Lord Abbot is to provide every year sixty-four 
gallons of wine to be drunk by the community of monks at 
Buckfast—in the following manner; to wit, sixteen gallons upon 
tho feast of the Nativity of our Lord; sixteen gallons on Can- 
dlemas Day; sixteen gallons on Pentecost; and sixteen gallons 
on the Assumption of our Lady.’” 

At this point the vicar was interrupted by the delighted 
amusement of the assembly. 

The Abbot looked serious. Several of the monks raised 
their eyes and hands towards heaven in their astonishment. Sir 
Robert de Helion beamed. 

The vicar cleared his throat again and proceeded to read. 

“Hem! Hum! ‘But should it ever happen that the Fa- 
ther Abbot of Citeaux, or the Visitor, or the Abbot of this 
place, at any time, should have the presumption to take away 
or diminish this allowance of wine, after the truth of the mat- 
ter has been inquired into—and the seniors and graver monks 
of the whole community have been heard—I—or my heirs— 
shall have the power, without any contradiction, to resume the 
said land—to their own use— 

“*That this my gift may remain firm and inviolate forever 
—I have confirmed this writing by adding my seal.’” 

The vicar stopped. He had come to the end of the paper. 
The Abbot still looked grave; but Helion stepped forward, 
and taking the parchment from the vicar’s hands passed it over 
to the notary to procure the signatures of the more noteworthy 
persons who were present. 

It was not much to be wondered at that the good Abbot’s 
face had lengthened as the reading of the charter continued. 
It was hardly what he had expected. An annual rent for 
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tapers to be burnt at the shrine, or a grant of new pasture 
land, up on the moors, would have been more to his liking. 
But he accepted the gift of the kind-hearted donor in the same 
spirit as that in which it was so freely given; and, making 
nothing of his embarrassment at so public a reading of the 
document, he thanked the knight in appropriate words. 

“Ah, yes, Father Abbot”; Helion replied to his little 
speech of thanks, “better far what you use than what you 
hoard. You think only of the glory of the Abbey and toil 
and build for those who are not yet born. I see that you have 
a little creature comfort; and, by St. Benet! ’tis the best deed 
I have ever done you! But look to it, Father Abbot, that no 
stingy cellarer cuts short the wine, or Hosefenne comes back 
to me and mine again.” 

The good knight pointed his words with little nods and 
beamed with pleasure at his gift and the success of his joke; 
and as the people rose at a sign from the Abbot to make their 
way to the green, he had his thanks paid in the ringing cheers 
of lusty throats. 

His brother beckoned Arnoul to him aside. ‘‘I have scarce 
seen you to-day, to speak to, Arnoul,” he said, “‘and now I 
must go in and talk matters over for the last time with Father 
Abbot and the Bishop. You are to go abroad to study after 
all. The Bishop says it will be far better for you to go to 
France than to stay in England, and the Abbot seems to think 
so too,” 

‘But, brother, this is so sudden,” stammered the boy; who, 
as neither his brother nor Abbot Benet had said anything upon 
the subject to him, had begun to think the Bishop’s remark of 
the morning might be no more than pleasant banter. “Of 
course, I am pleased to think I am to go abroad, but—” 

“But there is no time now, my dear Arnoul, to say more. 
The Abbot will explain all to you. He bade me tell you to 
go to him in his cell as soon as Vespers are over. I must 
join him now, and I shall be well upon my road to Wood- 
leigh before Magnificat is sung. I have business with Sir 
Sigar to arrange. Good-bye, Arnoul. You will come to me 
anon at Woodleigh, before you go. ’Tis all arranged with 
Father Abbot; and he will tell you all after Vespers. Good- 
bye, lad, good-bye!” 

“Good-bye, brother,” answered the boy wondering at this 
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sudden turn of events, mildly amazed at the guarded silence of 
his brother and the Abbot, thinking what all his friends at 
Buckfast would have to say to it. 

The priest turned and followed the two dignitaries who 
were, by this time, making their way back again towards the 
cloister. The knights and nobles had already passed out under 
the great gateway to their ladies; and the monks were making 
off in different directions through the grounds for their hour 
of silent recreation. 

Lay brothers began to clear the tables and carry them away ; 
and Arnoul, still wondering and speculating as to whether Vi- 
pont had yet left, followed the rearmost through the gateway 
into the bright sunlight and dancing and laughter of the vil- 
lage green. 

Vipont was nowhere to be seen—nor Sibilla. A few of the 
knights were standing apart, looking on at the rustic merry- 
making; but, search as he would, he could catch no glimpse 
of her. 

So he turned his thoughts to Budd and Roger—only to 
find that they too, had disappeared. If they did not turn up 
till Vespers, the great news would have to wait until after his 
interview with the Abbot. Well, after all, perhaps, it was just 
as well; though he certainly should like to tell some one now. 
He would know all the plans when he had seen Abbot Benet. 
In the meantime, he would just keep his news to himself; 
and, until the Vesper bell rang a pause to the dancing, he 
would amuse himself as best he might. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















SANCTITY AND DEVELOPMENT. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 






science is, as I endeavored to draw out in a 
previous article, that our knowledge of God in 
this life is strictly analogical; that between the 
spirit world and its analogical expression there 
is a transcendental difference; that compared with the beatific 
vision our present sight is but an enigmatic vision, that now 
we see as through a glass in a dark manner, but then face to 
face. So very crude, however, is our nature; so intimately 
commingled is the spirit with the flesh; so dependent is the in- 
tellect on imagination, that, in spite of the essential distinction 
between mind and sensation, we cannot classify and utilize even 
our analogical knowledge without the use of further analogies. 
And through the failure to recognize the nature and function 
of these adjumentary analogies there has arisen much of the 
present confusion concerning that phenomenon of religious life 
known as the development of Christian doctrine. There is the 
analogy taken from architecture, the growth of a building; there 
is that taken from botany, the growth of a seed into a tree; 
and there is that taken from biology, the growth of a child 
into a man; all of which are helpful, but all inadequate. And 
their chief inadequacy lies in their inaptitude to convey a 
sufficiently clear idea of the distinction between that which 
grows and that which remains the same. Then from the conse- 
quent confusion there arises a further confusion of the respec- 
tive values of certain factors in the process of development, the 
functions of intellect, will, and sentiment; and also an obscura- 
tion of the chief factor in the process; namely, the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

I propose, then, in the following study, first, to state clearly 
what grows and what does not; and, secondly, to indicate the 
assimilative factor in the process of growth. 

At the outset I assume that above this natural cosmos there 
is a mystical cosmos of such a kind as to be unknowable to us 
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unless manifested by some Power who is Lord over both. And 
just as this natural world constitutes one organic whole, so the 
mystical world also constitutes one organic whole. The whole 
of the mystical world has not been made known, but only so 
much as God in his wise economy has thought fit to make 
known. In general outline it is recognized as a Blessed Trinity, 
an Incarnation, and a system of grace; the Blessed Trinity be- 
ing the source as well as the end of man, the Incarnation being 
the mediation between God and man, and grace and glory be- - 
ing the means by which the perfect communion between God 
and man is brought about. We look upon these as separate 
truths, but we may not forget that they are organically con- 
nected, and instead of being so many isolated mysteries they 
are rather different aspects of the ‘“‘one dispensation of the 
mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God who 
created all things.” 

By the same wise economy, God has disclosed the mystic 
world partly by means of our natural knowledge and partly 
by means of a supernatural knowledge. And the difference 
between the two kinds of knowledge cannot, at the present 
juncture, be emphasized too strongly; for it is precisely by 
this distinction that we are able to discern the radical difference 
between Catholic development of doctrine and rationalist evolu- 
tion of dogma. 

The rationalist theologian, denying any sort of supernatural 
revelation, is quite free to apply the Darwinian theory to his 
theology, to regard it strictly as a natural growth in a natural 
environment, with a survival of the fittest. But the Catholic 
theologian must insist that, in addition to a natural revelation, 
there has also been a supernatural one, which has been pre- 
served by a supernatural life. This supernatural revelation has 
undergone a certain growth. It did not spring into existence, 
whole and complete, straight from the mind of Christ. God, 
who at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all in these days 
hath spoken to us by his Son. The revelation of the Old 
Testament was preparatory to its perfection in the New. The 
portion revealed to the patriarchs pointed out the coming of 
a Redeemer and the royal line whence he was to be born. 
The portion revealed to Moses and the prophets was a real and 
objective development of the dogma of a Reedemer. It was, 
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moreover, a preparation for an organized Kingdom of God on 
earth—the Synagogue was a foreshadow of the Church. In 
this stage, too, there was a positive objective development of the 
dogma of atonement for sin, though as yet God’s chastisement 
was that of a hard taskmaster and not that of a heavenly Father. 
Finally, this development and growth was completed by the 
perfect revelation of Christ. He who was the very word of 
God, he who had lived through eternity in the bosom of the 
Father, he who had heard the things of God directly, he came 
to speak them in the world. He spoke them gently, some- 
times in very dim analogy, unfolding them according as his in- 
finite wisdom dictated. First, the bread of God is that which 
cometh down from heaven and giveth life to the world; next, 
he is the bread of life; finally, when his hearers murmur, he 
speaks the bold truth: ‘‘The bread that I will give is my flesh.” 
At length the whole of the revelation was completed and closed 
forever. The Apostles received it, and henceforward the only 
thing to be done was to guard it and to teach it, even unto 
the consummation of the world. ‘“ The rule of light is, to keep 
what thou hast received without adding or taking away.” 

The Apostles, however, could not reveal this mystic world 
again just as they had seen it. They must needs embody 
their knowledge in a system of analogies and thought-forms 
which the general body of the faithful could understand. And 
since this system of analogies was the only means by which 
the faithful could get at the divine truths thereby humanly ex- 
pressed, it was necessarily an integral part of the deposit of 
faith, The Church could not guard the revealed mystic cosmos, 
unless she also guarded the analogical expression thereof com- 
mitted by the Apostles to tradition. She need not necessarily 
guard the identical words of the Apostles; for in one of the 
most vital formulas of the deposit, namely, the form of eu- 
charistic consecration, the words vary. But she must maintain 
the same ideas and categories. What was committed to the 
Church, therefore, was an orderly collection of analogies express- 
ing the eternal truths revealed to the Apostles. Their sense 
was unmistakable. And it was that identical sense, the truth 
as intended by the Apostles, which was to remain unchanged 
and unchangeable until the end of time. This is what is un- 
derstood by supernatural revelation. This is what is meant by 
sacred dogma. This is what was intended by the Council of 
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Trent when it said that the “sacred dogmas must ever be un- 
derstood in the sense once for all declared by Holy Mother 
Church; and never must that sense be abandoned hese pre- 
text of profounder knowledge.” 

Here is a clear, authentic declaration of that which does 
not change. It is the sense of the sacred dogmas. Whatever 
the sense was that was understood by the Apostles, that also 
was the sense understood by the Council of Nice, by Trent, by 
Vatican, by any other general council, or by any pope speak- 
ing ¢x cathedra between now and the end of time. The sub- 
stance of the dogma as it exists in itself does not grow, does 
not develop, does not evolve. ‘He who is able to talk much 
about the faith,” says St. Irenzus, “does not enlarge it, nor 
yet does he who can say less about it, lessen it.” * 

What, then, is it that does grow? Evidently there is at 
least more bulk in the Athanasian Creed than in the Apostles’ 
Creed; more bulk in the collected dogmatic decrees of the 
Church than in the Creed of St. Athanasius; more bulk in the 
vast tomes of theology than in the collected dogmatic decrees 
of the Church. What is it that grows? 

Here I must be very careful not to be mistaken. Through 
familiarity with the growth of natural, patriarchal, and Mosaic 
revelation; through the all-pervading influence of the analogy 
of biological evolution, and its application to the question of 
religion, an impression may be produced that somehow the 
Christian revelation has grown too. Against these confusing 
influences I propose a tessera. It is an epigram of singular 
richness taken from the writings of Albert the Great, in which 
the growth is described as “‘ potius profectus fidelis in fide, quam 
jidet in fideli.” Development is a growth of the faithful in the 
faith rather than of the faith in the faithful. 

Development, therefore, is primarily a life. It is the growth, 
in the first instance, of the spiritual life of the faithful. It is 
the ripe experience of the Church in the use of the faith com- 
mitted to her keeping. As the Church becomes more familiar 
with the deposit of faith she understands it better. She is 
able both to explain its meaning more fully and to apply its 
lessons to her life more fruitfully. In order to do this she 
finds it convenient to register the results of her riper experi- 
ence, which registration she makes known to the world in the 


*Tren., I.,c. 10., n. 2. 
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form of creeds and dogmatic decrees. When these various 
registrations are compared with each other, a gradual process 
of explicitation is observable. Scientific as well as humanistic 
analogies are introduced. Some are taken from the original 
apostolic deposit, some from the natural environment in which 
the faithful have lived. But whatever is adopted is an abstrac- 
tion from the real active life of the Church. 

Since, then, the explicitation of the Church’s thought con- 
cerning the deposit follows on the Church’s life, the process 
cannot be merely a change of language; not a mere transla- 
tion of the humanist forms of the evangelists into the intellec- 
tual forms of the schoolmen; nor yet a mere explanation of 
obscure terms such as might be accomplished by the aid of a 
good dictionary ; nor yet again a mere syllogistic development. 
Doubtless there is an implicit logic underlying the process. 
But in the concrete, living body of men who constitute the 
Church, to which the faith in its entirety was delivered, there is 
something more at work than pure reason. And when a ra- 
tional minor premise is chosen with which to draw a conclu- 
sion from a revealed major, or when one revealed minor is 
chosen in preference to another revealed minor, there is some 
influence at work other than mere whim. There is reason at 
work and the mind obeys its laws even in its most implicit 
operations; but that reason is organically connected with will 
and feeling. Just as in the individual the reason, acting in vital 
conjunction with the other faculties, constitutes the illative 
sense, so the combined reason of the Christian body, acting in 
vital conjunction with all the other combined faculties of the 
Christian body, may be said to constitute a collective illative 
sense. 

The collective illative sense, however, is not a “purely 
natural” faculty; that is, it does not act independently of the 
spirit world, viewing it from afar, taking an interest in it as an 
astromomer takes an interest in the world of Mars. If there is 
a transcendental separateness between the mystical cosmos and 
the natural cosmos, there is also between them an intimate 
nearness and union. The collective illative sense of the faith- 
ful is informed, vivified, controlled, and guided by the Holy 
Spirit. The same Holy Spirit which illumines the individual 
mind, illumines also the collective mind. The same Holy Spirit 
which inflames the individual affections and moves the individual 
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will, also inflames the collective affections and moves the col- 
lective will. It controls with unerring accuracy the whole of 
that stupendous network of emotional, volitional, and intellec- 
tual forces whose combined result may be written down as the 
dictate of the collective illative sense of the Christian people. 
In other words, it enables the Church to reflect on the charge 
committed to her, to gather up her experience in the use of 
it, to form a judgment and to give expression to that judg- 
ment. ‘“ These things have I spoken to you, abiding with you. 
But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he will teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you.” 

Here, then, is a clear concept of that which does grow. It 
is the subjective understanding of the dogma which grows. 
The objective body of truth does not grow. The sense of the 
dogma as understood by the Apostles remains the same. It 
were, therefore, somewhat of a misnomer, especially at a time 
when rationalist terminology is so popular, to speak of the de- 
velopment or the evolution of dogma. Understood in the sub- 
jective sense, the terms are permissible. But, owing to their 
liability to be taken in an objective sense, I think it were bet- 
ter to speak rather of the evolution or the development of the 
dogmatic science. Even then there will be ample room left for 
distinguishing between the authoritative values of the various 
kinds of theological propositions, of saying which express dog- 
mas of faith, dogmas of defined faith, certainties not of faith, 
pious opinions, yes, and opinions which are anything but pious 
and which had better be called corruptions rather than devel- 
opments. 

This brings me to the main point of my inquiry: What is 
the discriminating principle which assimilates the fit expressions 
of dogmatic truth and eliminates the unfit? Let me call out 
again our tessera: ‘‘Development is a growth of the faithful 
in the faith rather than of the faith in the faithful.” True, the 
deposit existing in the Church is subject to a natural environ- 
ment. Like every other body of truth, it is subject to intellec- 
tual speculation, politics, economics, yea, even to the influences 
of personal ambition, intellectual pride and lust for power. 
But, unlike every other body of truth, it is also subject to a 
specific charismatic influence which modifies and checks every 
other influence. “The doctrine which God has revealed has 
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not been proposed as some philosophical discovery to be per- 
fected by the wit of man, but has been entrusted to Christ’s 
Spouse as a Divine deposit to be faithfully guarded and infalli- 
bly declared.” * The principle of discrimination, therefore, is 
not merely or even primarily, intellectual acumen, but the spirit 
of holiness. According to the unanimous consent of theolo- 
gians, a definition may be infallible, whilst all the preambles 
and reasons given for it may be fallacious. Development is the 
growth of the faithful in the faith rather than of the faith in 
the faithful. Just as the science of political economy is a record 
of the world’s march in civilization, so the science of theology 
is a record of the Church’s march in spiritualization. As the 
charters, statutes, and legal lore of any given country are to the 
political life of that country, so are the deposit of faith, infalli- 
ble decrees, and unauthenticated theology to the life of the 
Church. And as the charters, statutes, and legal lore are 
framed according to the political needs of a country, so the de- 
posit of faith, the infallible decrees, and the unauthenticated 
theological lore are framed to meet the spiritual requirements 
of the Church, the deposit directly by God himself, the infalli- 
ble decrees through the instrumentality of Pope and Council, 
the unauthenticated theological lore, in so far as it is sound by 
the Holy Spirit through the instrumentality of men, in so far 
as it is unsound by the theologians’ own originality. 

One of the earliest themes in the school of philosophy is 
the axiom: cognitum est in cognoscente secundum modum cog- 
noscentis et non secundum modum cogniti, Water poured into a 
round bottle becomes round, and into a square bottle square. 
Wisdom spoken to a fool is taken as foolishness. Spiritual 
things in order to be understood must be approached by spiri- 
tual men. Indeed, the necessity of a moral rather than of an 
-intellectual force for the discernment of spiritual truth is one of 
the most palpable dictates of Holy Scripture. “The sensual 
man perceiveth not these things that are of the Spirit otf God; 
for it is foolishness to him and he cannot understand; because 
it is spiritually examined. But the spiritual man judgeth all 
these things.” ‘ His unction teacheth you of all things, and is 
truth and is no lie.” “I cease not to give thanks for you, 
making commemoration of you in my prayers, that the God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you 


* Vatican Council, Sess, III., chap. iv. 
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the spirit of wisdom and of revelation in the knowledge of 
him.” “I give thanks, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent 
and hast revealed them to little ones.” 

Our Lord tried to impress this doctrine on Nicodemus, but 
Nicodemus being a psychic man (uytxd¢) rather than a spiri- 
tual man (rvevpattxds) could only wonder and say: ‘‘ How can 
these things be done?” Our Lord then answered him and 
gave him the true philosophy: ‘‘ Art thou a master in Israel 
and knoweth not these things? . . . He that doth the 
truth, cometh to the light.’’ There had been the Old Testa- 
ment revelation, and Nicodemus ought not to have been asking 
such a question. But his spiritual sense had been made dull. 
He had put a veil upon his heart, cultivating the psychic man 
at the expense of the spiritual. 

The same was Christ’s theme when, in the sermon on the 
Mount, he said: “ Blessed are the clean of heart; for they 
shall see God.” Purity of heart signifies primarily a certain 
freedom from lust and concupiscence, a certain infused or ac- 
quired perfection in withstanding the disorders of the flesh and 
in keeping the mind clean. Such purity of heart, however, is 
but the beginning of a wider purity of heart which implies 
freedom from all sinful habits, and especially freedom from the 
sins of duplicity and hypocrisy. We are commanded to do two 
things: to gird our loins and to hold our lamps in our hands; 
which, being interpreted, is: Let us not only keep our vows, 
but also be strictly honest when we write articles for the re- 
ligious press. 

Since, then, a clean mind is the best mirror of the mind of 
God, and since the saints are the great geniuses of moral per- 
fection, the saints must, consequently, be the best instruments 
for the acquisition of a richer knowledge of the spiritual world. 
Development is a growth of the faithful in the faith rather 
than of the faith in the faithful. And it is precisely this growth 
in faith, practical faith, that is, faith informed by love, which 
produces purity of heart. Thus St. Peter can speak of God 
making no difference between Jews and Gentiles, since he gives 


the Holy Ghost to the Gentiles, “ purifying their hearts by 
faith.” Therefore, just in so far as a man is a saint; just in 
so far as he makes venture in living faith; just in so far as he 
is living the life of the Holy Spirit within him; just in so far 
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is he contributing his share to the sound development of Chris- 
tian doctrine. This, at any rate, was the thesis of our Lord 
when he went up into the temple to teach. The Jews won- 
dered, saying: ‘‘ How doth this man know letters, having never 
learned?” Jesus answered them and said: ‘‘My doctrine is 
not mine, but his that sent me. If any man will do the will 
of him, he shall know of the doctrine.” Moral excellence, 
therefore, is the discriminating principle in religious knowl- 
edge. Wherever there is envying and contention, wherever 
men are carnal and not spiritual, the only food that can be 
taken is milk to drink; for meat cannot be assimilated. 

Nay, depreciation in moral excellence spells depreciation in 
doctrinal excellence. An evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit. 
If it be true that holiness fosters doctrinal development, it is 
equally true that sin fosters doctrinal corruption. ‘‘ For where- 
as for the time you ought to be masters, you have need to be 
taught again what are the first elements of the words of God; 
and you have become such as have need of milk and not of 
strong meat. For every one that is a partaker of milk, is un- 
skilful in the word of justice; for he is a little child. But 
strong meat is for the perfect; for them who by custom 
have their senses exercised to the discerning of good and evil.” * 

“If any man will do the will of him, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” In looking back over the history of the Church we 
must, therefore, expect to find that those who have been most 
proficient in doing the will of God have been most effectual in 
raising the veil from the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 

First, as regards the inspired records of the deposit, the 
most spiritual of all is that of the virgin disciple, John. He it 
is who leans on the breast of Jesus. Peter, who has a wife, so 
speaks St. Jerome, does not dare to ask what he requests 
John to ask. When the Apostles are in the ship on Lake 
Genesareth and Jesus stands on the shore, they do not recog- 
nize whom they see. Only a virgin knows a virgin, and John 
says to Peter: “It is the Lord.” It is John who writes the 
Apocalypse, the book of revelation. It is he who, in a Gospel 
far removed from the others, is the eagle soaring to the high- 
est peaks, there to hold converse with the Father and to learn 
that “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” 


* Heb. v. 12 e¢ seg. 
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Next, as regards the science of the deposit, it is the saints 
who have been the leaders in the campaign against error. 
Take the age of the Councils. SS. Augustine and Aurelius 
of Carthage sustain the truth against the Donatists; St Atha- 
nasius, “the Father of Orthodoxy,” leads the forces of the 
Church against the Arians; SS. Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Cyril of Jerusalem champion the right doctrine at 
the second general council against the Macedonian, Apollina- 
rian, and Photinian heresies; St. Augustine fights for twenty 
years against Pelagianism, and although he does not live to 
see the heresy extinct, yet he dies in the happy conviction 
that he has pierced it with so many darts that it cannot long 
survive him. The heresiarchs contribute nothing to the devel- 
opment of doctrine; they but furnish occasions for the action 
of the saints. If, therefore, our creeds seem to have been 
called forth by heretics rather than by the direct action of 
saintly doctors, it is only in the same way that Christ’s glori- 
ous resurrection was made possible by the wounds and cruci- 
fixion inflicted by the Roman soldiery. The damnatory clauses, 
the anathemas, and the condemned propositions are but so many 
glorified cicatrices in the risen body of doctrinal truth. 

The varieties of religious experience showing individual 
illumination in dogmatic truth as the fruit of holiness might be 
multiplied indefinitely. I must confine myself, however, to a 
few cases illustrative of the chief aspects of my theme rather 
than demonstrative of it. 

The experience of the Blessed Angela of Foligno indicates 
how a revealed truth—in this case it is the Fatherhood of God 
—may remain the same objectively and yet through subjec- 
tive illumination may acquire undreamt-of brilliancy. When 
beginning to say the Lord’s Prayer one day, so she tells us, 
“TI seemed to see it and every word of it in so clear a light 
and with so new an understanding, that I marveled how little 
I had known it before.” 

St. Theresa’s description of her experience of the truth of 
the Blessed Trinity shows how a saint may have an insight 
into a dogma transcending all power of reproduction. As she 
“is brought into the seventh mansion by an intellectual vision, 
all the Three Persons of the Most Holy Trinity discover them- 
selves to her by a certain way of representing truth. She is 
accompanied with a certain inflaming of the soul, which comes 
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upon her like a cloud of extraordinary brightness. These Three 
Persons are distinct, and by a wonderful knowledge given to 
the soul, she with great truth understands that all these Three 
Persons are one substance, one power, one knowledge, one God 
alone. Hence what we behold with faith, the soul here (as one 
may say) understands by sight, though this sight is not with 
the eyes of the body, because it is not an imaginary vision. 
All the Three Persons here communicate themselves to her and 
speak to her, and make her understand those words mentioned 
in the Gospel, where our Lord said ‘that he and the Father 
and the Holy Ghost would come and dwell with the soul that 
loves him and keeps his commandments.’ O my Lord! what 
a different thing is the hearing and believing of these words, 
from the understanding in this way how true they are! Such 
a soul is every day more astonished, because these words never 
seem to depart from her; but she clearly sees (in the manner 
above mentioned) that they are in the deepest recesses of the 
soul (how it is, she cannot express, since she is not learned), 
and she perceives this divine company in herself.” 

The case of St. Lidwine of Schiedam, the saint of the great 
sufferings, affords a contrast to St. Theresa in the fact that 
she is not only enabled to see so deeply into the revelation of 
the Trinity, but that she is able to give an expression of her 
experience in an analogy of singular exactness. Asked by some 
Dominican fathers, she thus stated her concept: “Picture to 
yourself some great sun fixed in the heavens. Streaming forth 
from the sun are three distinct rays, which gradually converge 
and unite to form one ray. They are very great as they 
emerge from the solar body, but taper off towards their com- 
mon extremity like the point of a needle. This point, formed 
by the three shafts of light, penetrates to the inside of a hum- 
ble cottage and there produces light and life. Now the sun is 
the divine Essence, the three rays are the Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, the direction of the rays to one and the same end is 
the operation of the Three Persons effecting the Incarnation of 
the Word. The point itself is the Word which completes the 
Incarnation, just as the three Divine Persons operate together 
to the same end. The humble cottage is the womb of Mary 
where the Word deigns to unite to his own substance that of 
the most pure and august Virgin, and this in such a way that 
after the union he still retains his own personality, but at the 
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same time possesses two natures in one person, the adorable 
Person of the Son of God. There, father, speaking under cor- 
rection, that is my explanation.” 

The next case is noteworthy as showing the selective power 
in the uneducated. It almost realizes the hypothetical case of 
St. Thomas’ homo sylvestris, and in some respects is even more 
remarkable. It is that of a Gaelic-speaking Highlander, a shep- 
herd named John McCrae. His mother was originally a Catho- 
lic, but had given up the faith on marriage. She could not, 
however, completely stifle all her Catholic instincts, and so she 
taught her son the “ Hail Mary,” but without any explanation 
of its meaning. It fascinated him nevertheless, and when herd- 
ing his sheep on the hills, he used to repeat it over and over, 
not knowing to whom it referred. One day when he was in the 
kirk—it was in comparatively recent times—he heard an anti- 
popery sermon, in which papists were condemned chiefly on 
account of the honor paid by them to the Virgin. Then he 
understood that the “‘ Virgin” was the ‘‘ Mary” of his prayer. 
Hearing from the lips of the Scotch minister that Catholics 
honored her, he at once concluded that they must be right. 
After much labor, including journeys on foot between the west 
coast and the east, he got instruction and became a Catholic. 
He then wanted to learn to read and to write and to acquire a 
knowledge of English. On his way across to the east coast for 
this purpose he was questioned by a Protestant concerning the 
text of the Three Witnesses. Perplexed for an answer, he 
turned aside and said the “Hail Mary,” and then, with the 
help of the Holy Spirit and his Scotch wit, he ventured an 
answer. He got a scruple about it after he had finished, but 
on the first opportunity he submitted it to Holy Church, re- 
presented in the good priest who had instructed him. And his 
answer was this: that, as seemed to him, the text clearly re- 
ferred to the sacraments of Baptism, Holy Eucharist, and Con- 
firmation: the first, water, being the sacrament of the Eternal 
Father, because it makes us children of God; the second, blood, 
that of the Son; and the third, spirit, that of the Holy Ghost; 
and the three are one because together they make us perfect. 

This case further illustrates the truth of the organic totality 
of dogma. Let the faithful soul take hold only of one corner 
of the seamless robe, and he will have grasped the whole. Let 
him only do what in his power lies, and God will not deny him 
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a sufficiency of the enigmatic vision here and of the beatific 
vision hereafter. Development is a growth of the faithful in 
the faith rather than of the faith in the faithful. To possess a 
part is to possess all; whilst to deny a part is to deny all. 

My next case shall illustrate how a soul intensely active in 
practical faith, that is, wholly devoted both in heart and in 
mind to the service of God’s will, in some way knows the whole 
of God’s doctrine. It is the case of Mother Margaret Hallahan. 
After a friendship of twenty-six years, the learned Archbishop 
Ullathorne wrote thus of her: “Her firm faith was so vivid in 
its character that it was almost like an intuition of the entire 
prospect of revealed truth. Let an error against faith be con- 
cealed, under expressions however abstruse, and her sure in- 
stinct found it out. I have tried this experiment repeatedly. 
She might not be able to separate the heresy by analysis, but 
she saw and felt and suffered from its presence.’’* 

The case is important as being one of the instances, in fact, 
the only instance dealing directly with the province of revealed 
truth, used by Cardinal Newman f to describe the phenomenon 
of natural inference and to prepare for the description of the 
illative sense. It consequently serves as an occasion to fore- 
stall a possible objection to my thesis. In making the discrim- 
inating principle primarily a moral rather than an intellectual 
force, am I not belittling the function of the intellect? Am I 
not making the will perform the function of the intellect ? Nay; 
am I not wandering on to the shifting sands of mere sentiment 
and turning the theological science into a method of shrewd 
guess- work ? 

To one who has understood the nature of the illative sense, 
the fallacy of the foregoing objection will be patent. The illa- 
tive sense is not, as some have supposed, an animal function 
like sight or hearing or taste. Nor yet, on the other hand, is 
it the pure reason; not the isolated white light of intellect act- 
ing by the aid of some mechanical connection with the other 
faculties. But it is the ratiocinative faculty acting in its high- 
est perfection; acting in living organic communication with the 
other faculties; acting on the totality of its experience; acting 
not merely on such explicit testimony which a forgetful mem- 
ory can produce here and now; acting not only on such ex- 
plicit judgment as the mind can at the moment formulate in 
* Life of Mother Margaret Hallahan. P. vii. - t Grammar of Assent. P. 335. 
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correct syllogism; but acting as the instrument of ‘‘ the whole 
man” under the spell of the divine Will. 

Perhaps no saint, except St. Augustine, has brought so much 
intellectual force to bear on the development of Christian doc- 
trine as St. Thomas. And perhaps no point of Christian doc- 
trine has been so highly intellectualized as the science of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It may be worth while, therefore, to notice 
the relative values of sanctity and intellectual acumen as brought 
to bear on the science of the Blessed Sacrament by St. Thomas. 
If purity of heart is a necessary disposition for the clear per- 
ception of spiritual truth, it is especially necessary for the dis- 
cernment of truth concerning the Bread of Angels. This was 
assured to St. Thomas at the very beginning of his studies. 
He had made a heroic bid for chastity, so great an effort of 
will-power as to steel himself against all sense of unchaste feel- 
ing ever afterwards, so vivid a conviction of spiritual strength 
within him as to perceive angels girding his loins. What his 
faith accomplished in seeking to understand need not be here 
repeated. But what does need repeating is that his intellectual 
power was brought to its perfection through working in full 
conjunction with the will and affections seeking after God. Had 
he not been primarily a genius for sanctity his high intellectual 
gifts had never been brought to such maturity. His two brothers 
may have had similar gifts potentially and may have failed to 
reduce them to life and action through the absence of that 
gigantic motive power making for God and for righteousness. 
Naturally speaking, St. Thomas’ gifts would have led him to be 
very self-centred, a dry-as-dust teacher, absorbed in the hair 
splitting dialectics which were the fashion of his day. He did 
not entirely escape that influence, as is evident from his noto- 
rious article on the dance of the angels. However, he was any- 
thing but limited by that influence. His sanctity developed his 
mystic sense and so threw him out of himself. At the cost of 
breaking off his own studies he was ready at any time to help 
the students who came to him, and who consequently spoke of 
him as ‘‘Our Doctor.” It was his mystic sense too that made 
him a poet—not a poet of the technical order, for his techni- 
calities were barbarian—but a born poet who could provide 
Dante with some of his deepest inspirations. 

Yet when everything has been allowed for intellectual acu- 
men, even in its most vitalized and spiritualized activity, there 
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remains the fact, as: St. Thomas said to his companion Reginald, 
that whatever he knew he had not so much begotten it by 
study and labor as he had received it by divine communciation. 
He lived in the spirit world. He made great ventures in faith, 
and in so far as he was able registered his experiences in his 
writings. But as this faithful soul grew in the faith, so keen 
did his perception of the mystical cosmos become, so vast was 
the difference between his power of perceiving spiritual things 
and his power of giving them analogical expression, that he 
seemed to lose all interest in the latter. His Summa is an un- 
finished work. After that marvelous rapture which he expe- 
rienced whilst saying Mass in the chapel of St. Nicholas at 
Naples, he could not be induced either to sit down to his desk 
or to dictate. When his affectionate Reginald pleaded: “ Why 
hast thou cast aside so great a work, which thou didst begin 
for the glory of God and the illumination of the world?” his 
only reply was: ‘‘ Von possum. The end of my labors is come. 
All that I have written appears to me as so much straw after 
the things that have been revealed to me.” 

The coming of St. Thomas into the Eucharistic controversy 
marked the salvation of the science from scholastic pedantry. 
True, he was far from exempt from this abuse. But in the 
midst of it all he put forth the restraining power of the will 
and the vitalizing power of prayer. At his disputations in the 
University of Paris it was his wonderful power of restraint which 
maintained the dignity of his doctrine. And although the in- 
tellectualizing of the doctrine had reached its high-water mark 
in his day, yet he saved it from stereotype and petrifaction by 
adapting the developments to the Church’s prayer. If theology 
is an abstraction from the divine deposit, as manifested in the 
life of the Church, then the only reason for making such ab- 
straction is that it may be applied to the enriching of the life 
of the Church. 

Here must be noticed the confluence of another stream of 
sanctity which contributed largely to the salvation of the doc- 
trine from pure intellectualism. It is the life and labors of the 
blessed Juliana of Mont Cornillon. The holy religious of Liége 
started the movement for the introduction of the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. Amongst other theologians and dignitaries she con- 
ferred with the Archdeacon of Liége, who afterwards became 
Pope Urban IV. She did not live to see the fruits of her en- 
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deavors. After her death, however, the cause was led by an- 
other holy woman, Eve. Through the influence of the two wo- 
men, Urban IV. made the feast one of the Universal Church. 
St. Thomas embodied the best of his theological thought in an 
office and Mass, and thus directed the theological developments 
to the further fertilizing of the spirit-life of the faithful. There- 
fore it was that when the Council of Trent came to enact its 
decrees concerning the Blessed Sacrament, it placed on record 
that, by the introduction of the annual feast into the Church, 
victorious truth had led a triumph over lying and heresy, and 
that by the joy of the Universal Church, shown in the magnifi- 
cence of Eucharistic solemnities, its enemies had been broken 
and put to shame. 

A seeming exception to the Jaw is the development of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. The earliest recorded 
expressions of this article of faith are the inspired texts, ‘ Hail, 
full of grace” and “‘ Blessed art thou amongst women.” The 
latest authentic expression is the infallible decree of 1854, Jn- 
effabilis Deus. The history of the development of this truth 
seems to show that the saints, for the most part, have been 
working against it. Throughout the patristic age it remained 
more or less implicit. The first important restatement of a 
more definitely explicit kind was that of St. Ephrem (A. D. 379), 
who says: ‘‘Truly it is thou and thy mother only who are fair 
altogether. For in thee there is no stain, and in thy mother 
no spot.’’* 

The prayer-life of the dogma continued silently. As far 
back as the fifth century the Feast of the Conception of our 
Lady was kept in the East. Not until early in the twelfth cen- 
tury was it introduced into the West. This prayer-life of the 
dogma at length became so forceful as to demand a more defi- 
nite intellectual expression. St. Bernard, of all men in the 
world, led the battle against that definition which eventually 
received ex cathedra sanction. He may in the first instance 
have confused the two ideas of active and passive conception. 
But as the intellectual strife increased, the opposition was di- 
rected against the doctrine in any shape or form. And amongst 
the opponents were counted St. Bernard, St. Peter Damian, 
Peter Lombard, Alexander of Hales, Blessed Albert the Great, 
St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas Aquinas. The man who led 


*Hymn 27, strophe 8: 
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the cause which culminated in the definition of Pope Pius IX. 
was the Franciscan, Duns Scotus. Notice, however, what was 
his motive power. It was not a cold intellectual process with 
an explicit perception of consequent and consequence. It was 
the instinctive ‘‘ wish to believe” that Mary was immaculate. 
Only thus did he begin to formulate his opposition to the Do- 
minican theologians. Only then did he bring into action the 
intellect of the Doctor Subtilis to justify, if possible, his felt 
instinct for this particular expression of truth. 

But what must be said of the instinct of the saints who were 
fighting him? Why, they were simply thirsting for the same 
truth, but their intellects being limited, they saw only another 
aspect of it. They were looking at that side of the truth which 
expresses the universality of Redemption; and in their intellec- 
tual confusion they thought that if Mary did not incur the 
stain of original sin she could not have been saved by Christ 
the Savior of all mankind. Thus although explicitly they were 
arguing against the definition of the Immaculate Conception, 
yet implicitly they were working out its development; for the 
truth of the universality of salvation was necessarily required to 
make the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception complete. 

All, then, are aiming at a clearer statement of the perfect 
sinlessness of Mary, a fact represented in the beginning by the 
vague term “full of grace.” St. Thomas feels the need of Mary 
being redeemed; Scotus feels the need of her being free from 
original sin. These respective needs are moral, intellectual, and 
emotional, the total result of which expresses itself as a dictate 
of the illative sense. They are the fruits of practical faith. 
St. Thomas, therefore, tends to unfold one part of the Church’s 
definition; namely, intuctu meritorum Christi; whilst Scotus 
tends to unfold another part; namely, singulari gratia et privi- 
legio. 

Not all the logic in the world could have deduced these 
concepts merely from the intellectual notion “full of grace.” 
But saints inflamed with divine goodness and wisdom could 
plunge into the spiritual reality of which “full of grace’’ was 
the representative analogy, and from that reality derive exper- 
iences of which intuitu meritorum Christi and singulari gratia 
et privilegio were, as afterwards solemnly declared by the Church, 
more definite and clearer representative analogies. The divine 
_light given to the saints is a light not merely intellectual, to 
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see of how many transformations of mood and figure a given 
proposition is capable. It may be this, but it is much more 
besides. It is a spiritual sensitiveness and responsiveness to the 
eternal and real truth which lies behind notional truth. It is 
a growth of the faithful in the faith. It is given precisely in 
order to increase the life of faith. Consequently it must direct 
the saints towards those explications and applications which are 
best adapted to the further fostering of the life of faith, and 
which are most useful in enabling man to attain his last end. 

Since, however, individual saints are but individuals and, as 
is seen in the history of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, are liable to take inadequate views of truth, we must 
insist on the collective sanctity of the saints as the discriminat- 
ing principle between doctrinal truth and doctrinal error. When 
St. Theresa preferred for a confessor a learned man to a pious 
simpleton, it was not in order that he might look at the ori- 
ginal deposit of faith and give his experience of it; but it was 
that he might say what had been already registered of the ex- 
periences of the saints and what had been authenticated by the 
charismatic power of the Church. The pious simpleton would 
only have had his own experience upon which to draw, and 
would have found difficulty in giving a clear statement even of 
that. Holiness develops truth, but it is the holiness of the many 
united in one. The saints lead the way, and every man, in so 
far as he is good, in so far as he is a saint, participates in the 
unfolding of the truth. But just as it is needful to emphasize 
the organic unity of the individual man, so it is needful to em- 
phasize the organic unity of the body of the faithful. Devel- 
opment is a growth of the faithful in the faith. The criterion 
of holiness is the holiness of her to whom the Spirit of truth 
was promised, the One, Holy, Catholic Church. 




















HELEN KELLER’S FRENCH SISTER. 


BY THE COUNTESS DE COURSON. 


gEW among the tourists who visit the old French 
city of Poitiers are aware that the ancient town, 
whose churches are among the most curious in 
France, can boast of another sight, a flesh and 

aaa blood, living and tangible, proof of what can be 
accomplished by a woman’s intelligence and patience, stimulat- 
ed by the noblest of all motives—love of God and of his 
creatures, 

Even in France the story that we are about to relate 
is little known. That it is known at all is due to a professor 
of the University of Poitiers, M. Louis Arnould, who enjoys a 
high position in the literary world. He was the first to give 
his countrymen the curious and touching history of an “im- 
prisoned soul.” * 

Three kilometres from Poitiers stands the Convent of Larnay, 
directed by the Soeurs de la Sagesse. The gray dresses, black 
cloaks, and white head-dresses of these nuns are well known 
throughout the west of France. 

Their order was founded in the seventeenth century by the 
venerable Grignon de Montfort, and till the recent iniquitous 
laws sent religious women adrift, they directed a large number 
of poor schools, “ créches,” and hospitals, both in Paris and in 
the provinces. Since the government’s cruel expulsion of the 
religious orders, a number of their houses have been closed, 
but the Convent of Larnay has, so far, escaped destruction; 
perhaps because the politicians of the day, while they do not 
scruple to wage war against the sisters, are less inclined to 
provide for the helpless objects to whom these devoted women 
silently consecrate their lives. For the present, therefore, the 
Convent of Larnay is untouched, and both the infirm girl, 
whose story we are about to relate, and the humble religious, 
to whom the “imprisoned soul” owes all that makes life worth 
having, are still, as we write these lines, safe within the precincts 
of their convent home. 

* Une Ame en Prison. Par Louis Arnould. Paris: Oudin, Editeur. 
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Much has been said and written across the Atlantic on the 
subject of Laura Bridgman, and especially of Helen Keller, both 
of whom, being blind, deaf, and dumb, were nevertheless made 
capable, the latter especially, of receiving a good education. 

Laura Bridgman, who was born in New Hampshire in 1829, 
became deaf and blind after scarlet fever, at the age of two, 
and gradually she lost the sense of taste and smell. The man 
who opened the gates of knowledge to her “imprisoned soul” 
was Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, of Boston, and the story of his 
extraordinary achievement has been told over and over again 
in French, in English, and in German.* 

Dr. Howe was a pioneer. He was the first to attempt the 
stupendous task that has since been successfully accomplished 
by others, among wkom gentle Soeur Marguerite, of the Con- 
vent of Larnay, would certainly, were her story more widely 
known, hold a foremost place. Dr. Howe, although the process 
was slow and painful, succeeded in instilling in his pupil’s mind 
the sense of right and wrong, and a certain knowledge of God, 
a knowledge sufficient to make Laura write in her diary: “I 
thought about heaven and God—that he would invite me some 
time when he is ready for us to go to heaven.” Laura Bridg- 
man’s devoted teacher, who had “delivered to her the keys 
of life” died in 1876, and very pathetic was his “spiritual 
child’s” silent grief. She followed him thirteen years later, 
in 1889. 

More celebrated than Laura Bridgman is her countrywoman, 
Helen Keller, whose Life, written by herself, is familiar to 
American readers. She was born in Alabama, in 1880, and 
lost the use of sight, hearing, and speech at the age of eighteen 
months. Her first instructress, Miss Sullivan, taught her to 
communicate with the outer world. Helen Keller, an unusu- 
ally intelligent girl, was an apt pupil; she pursued her educa- 
tion at different schools and colleges, under various professors, 
and became a happy, bright, and cultured woman, who is, 
moreover, skilled in out-of-door sports, which she throughly 
enjoys.t 

What Dr. Howe did for Laura Bridgman, and Miss Sullivan 


* The Education of Laura Bridgman. By Dr.Samuel Howe. The Lifeand Education of 
Laura Bridgman. By Mary Lamson. Dr. Howe's account of his pupil has been translated 
into French and German. 

t Always Happy. By Miss Chappell. Helen’s own biography was translated into French 
and published by Juven, Paris, in 1904. 
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for Helen Keller, was accomplished with equal success by a 
Soeur de la Sagesse for Marie Heurtin, a blind deaf-mute, whose 
infirmity was even more grievous than that of her American 
sisters, for, whereas they enjoyed, during the first few months 
of their lives, the blessings of sight, speech, and hearing, the 
French girl was born blind, deaf, and dumb. 

She was the daughter of a poor workman of Vertou, in Loire 
Inferieure, who, before finding a safe home for his unfortunate 
child, had endeavored in vain to procure her admittance into 
different asylums and hospitals. Homes founded for the blind 
declined to receive her because she was a deaf-mute; and 
homes for deaf-mutes rejected her because she was blind. In 
her parents’ poor cottage she was cared for according to their 
lights, but, except that they fed and clothed and abstained from 
ill-treating her, they were absolutely incompetent to deal with 
so delicate and difficult a case. It was afterwards discovered 
that the child was gifted with an ardent, loving, and passionate 
nature, and, until communication had been established between 
her and the outer world, her very vitality was an enigma to 
the well-intentioned but ignorant folk who surrounded her. 

They were terrified at her fits of passion and her incoherent 
screams, and thought for a time of sending her to a mad-house 
at Nantes. The efforts of an ardent spirit to break through its 
prison walls were, in their eyes, clear signs of madness. Hap- 
pily for Marie Heurtin, her father heard that the nuns of Lar- 
nay, near Poitiers, had succeeded in educating a young girl 
who, at the age of three and a half, became deaf, dumb, and 
blind; and thither, in March, 1895, he brought his unfortunate 
little daughter. Marie Heurtin’s “débuts” at Larnay are, even 
now, after twelve years, alluded to with a kind of terror. Dur- 
ing two months, she never ceased to scream and to shriek; she 
used to roll on the floor and strike the ground with her 
clenched fist. Sometimes the nuns ventured to take her out 
walking, but their attempts to give her a little change and 
amusement were generally unsuccessful. In the streets, or on 
the country roads, she would, for no apparent reason, break 
into an uncontrollable fit of anger, lie down on the ground, re- 
fuse to move, uttering all the time unearthly shrieks, until the 
frightened sisters carried her home. These outbreaks were a 
source of endless annoyance to the nuns. Seeing them strug- 
gle with their terrible charge, strangers concluded that they 
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were ill-treating her, and readily interfered in favor of the sup- 
posed victim. 

The young Alsatian, Marthe Obrecht, to whom we have al- 
luded, who lost sight, speech, and hearing at the age of three, 
had been educated by a nun, Soeur Ste. Médulle, who died the 
year before Marie Heurtin’s arrival at Larnay. She had ex- 
plained her method of proceeding to another sister, Soeur Ste. 
Marguerite, to whom the far more difficult task of educating 
Marie Heurtin was intrusted. Besides being of a more violent 
disposition than her Alsatian fellow-sufferer, the latter was born 
blind, deaf, and dumb; she had not been like Marthe Obrecht, 
in possession of her senses for the three first years of her life; 
and when Soeur Marguerite took her in hand, she was, to all 
intents and purposes, a wild animal, whom a confused sense of 
its helplessness drove to frenzy. 

Soeur Marguerite’s first thought was to bridge over the 
abyss that separated the poor child’s “imprisoned soul” from 
the rest of the world and, to attain this object, it was neces- 
sary to establish some means of communication, however im- 
perfect, between her pupil and herself. A little pocket knife, 
that Marie Heurtin jealously cherished, served the purpose. 
Soeur Marguerite one day took it from her pupil, who imme- 
diately flew into a violent rage. When her anger had subsided, 
the sister took her hands and placed them in such a manner 
that they made the sign used by the deaf mutes to mean a 
knife. Having done this, she returned the knife to Marie, 
whose delight was great. After letting the girl enjoy her treas- 
ure, the sister again took it away; a second burst of anger 
followed, but suddenly the child made the sign that her in- 
structress had taught her, and immediately the knife was put 
back into her hands. 

This seemingly trivial incident was the starting point of 
Marie Heurtin’s education. Having impressed upon her charge 
the important fact that certain signs meant certain objects, 
Soeur Marguerite improved the occasion. By degrees, she 
taught her to ask for bread, eggs, meat, and other articles of 
food. The child being unusually receptive, her mistress was 
able, in a comparatively short time, to extend her knowledge; 
she followed the system that is used for deaf-mutes, only, 
whereas these are made to see the signs, Marie was made to 
feel them, a more difficult and complicated process. When this 
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was accomplished, Soeur Marguerite taught her to read the 
raised letters of the Braille alphabet, invented for the use of 
the blind, making her understand how each one of these words 
corresponded to the signs that she had previously taught her. 
Thus she met Marie’s twofold infirmity, employing for her 
benefit the signs and letters invented for the deaf-mutes and 
also for the blind. The case was one of extraordinary diffi- 
culty, and it needed all the sister’s patience, stimulated by her 
love for the girl, to achieve so arduous a task. 

In the space of a year, Marie Heurtin learnt to ask for the 
common necessaries of life, but Soeur Marguerite’s ambition 
soared higher, and she longed to teach her pupil the meaning 
of things spiritual and intangible. 

She began by teaching her the difference between a tal] and 
a short person, by making her feel two of her companions who 
were of unequal height. It was more difficult to make her 
realize the idea of riches and of poverty, but the sister suc- 
ceeded in doing so by letting Marie /ce/ a beggar, who was 
dressed in rags, and afterwards a lady, robed in silk, covered 
with jewels, with a sum of money in her pocket. Marie grasped 
the idea thus conveyed to her so thoroughly that she expressed 
her horror of poverty with a violence that startled her instruc- 
tress. The next day the sister returned to the subject, begin- 
ning by asking her pupil whether she loved her, a question 
which Marie answered by the warmest expressions of grateful 
affection. Then Soeur Marguerite made her accept the fact 
that she too was a poor person, who possessed neither jewels 
nor money, and that she expected Marie to love her all the 
same, and to love other poor people for her sake. The idea of 
old age was transmitted to her by making her feel the wizen 
and wrinkled face of an old woman, and then her own young, 
fresh countenance and straight figure. Here again, Marie got 
much excited and vehemently explained that she would never 
grow old, bent, and wrinkled; but Soeur Marguerite’s gentle 
influence quieted her so effectually that when the other nuns, 
who had witnessed the girl’s outbreak, tested her by inquiring 
if she was resigned to getting old, she replied: “ Yes; Marguer- 
ite wishes it.’ The ideas of time, of the future, of life and 
death, were successively understood by Marie Heurtin. The 
notion of death appalled her, and, after being made to feel the 
cold form of a dead nun, she angrily declared that she would 
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never consent to die. Her instructress had to explain that none 
could avoid this law, and that if she, Soeur Marguerite, were 
resigned to it, Marie must be so likewise. The sister’s greatest 
wish was now to reach her pupil’s soul; and this, after months 
of patient teaching, she was able to do. She noticed that when 
Marie received a letter from home, she used to kiss it and she 
made use of this incident to teach her how to distinguish be- 
tween the body and the soul. 

“You love your father?” she argued, taking care that her 
pupil effectually grasped every point of her reasoning. ‘ With 
what do you love him? With your feet or your hands? No; 
with something that is within you and that is able to love. 
This thing is 7# your body, but is mot your body; it is called 
the soul, and death separates the soul from the body. When, 
the other day, you touched the cold, silent form of a dead 
sister, her soul had fled; and that soul lives and continues to 
love you.” 

When once she had ascertained that Marie understood the 
important fact of a spiritual world, Soeur Marguerite felt that 
she might venture to speak to her of the existence of God. 
She began by explaining to the girl how a certain class of 
men made certain articles. Thus she took her to the carpenter 
and to the baker and made her touch the furniture that was 
made by one and the bread baked by the other. Having no- 
ticed that her pupil delighted in the sunshine, and used to 
stretch out her arms to grasp the warmth-giving orb, Soeur 
Marguerite inquired: “Who made the sun?” ‘“ The baker,” 
was the prompt reply. Marie connected the heat of the sun 
with that of the furnace. ‘‘ No, indeed; he who made the sun 
is greater, stronger, wiser than any one”; and then she went 
on to explain that in a class a sister was at the head of her 
pupils; above the sister was the superioress; above the super- 
ioress the chaplain; then came the Bishop of Poitiers; then the 
Pope; lastly, above every one, was /e bon Dieu, who knew, 
loved, governed all the world. 

Marie listened with close attention, and her mistress com- 
pleted her teaching by telling her the story of the creation 
and of the passion of our Lord. The child took an eager in- 
terest in these tales, but it was difficult at first to make her 
grasp the notion of time, and she anxiously inquired if her 
father was among the wicked men who put our Lord to death ? 
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Soeur Marguerite then proceeded to instill into her pupil’s 
singularly receptive mind a clear notion of the difference be- 
tween good and evil. When Marie committed any trifling fault, 
her instructress treated her with a studied coldness that the 
child was prompt to resent. Thus, by tangible means, she led 
her first to recognize the difference between right and wrong, 
and then, by degrees, to understand the motives that should 
make her seek the one and avoid the other. 

The first years of Marie Heurtin’s education were naturally 
the most laborious. Those who have studied her case are 
unanimous in acknowledging her to be gifted above the aver- 
age; she is prompt to understand, eager to learn. Comparisons 
are invidious; it would hardly be fair to draw a parallel be- 
tween the convent-bred French girl and her more brilliant 
American sister, Helen Keller. 

The latter is evidently the more learned of the two; she is 
acquainted with several languages, and both by the extent of her 
knowledge, the variety of her experiences, and the activity of 
her out-of-door life, she is Marie Heurtin’s superior. 

Her social station being different from that of her French 
sister, more money has rightly been spent on her education and 
pursuits. 

The ambition of the good nuns of Larnay was to open to 
the “imprisoned soul” of their charge the wide horizons of 
the spiritual world, from which she was hopelessly excluded by 
her threefold infirmity. They wished to make her a good, use- 
ful, and happy member of society. But they never lost sight 
of the fact that Marie was a child of the people, and they 
trained her as befitted her social station, studiously avoiding 
anything that could develop unhealthy tendencies or lead her 
to look down upon her poor parents and humble companions. 

Monsieur Louis Arnould, whose thoughtful and sympathetic 
account of the blind deaf-mute of Larnay excited keen interest 
throughout the learned world, and provoked much interesting 
correspondence between professors of different nations, pro- 
nounces Marie Heurtin’s education to be, in all respects, excel- 
lently carried out. He was, on several occasions, requested by 
Soeur Marguerite to examine her pupil on the subjects she had 
studied, and the result was, he informs us, highly satisfactory. 

Marie knows her catechism and religious instruction thor- 
oughly; she also has an accurate and sufficient knowledge of 
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church history, the history of France, geography, and arith- 
metic. She writes easily and seldom misspells. Her letters to 
her friends and benefactors are the simple, truthful outpourings 
of a grateful and affectionate disposition, and the essays that 
she is made to write on different subjects prove that the girl 
to whom the world was a dark place of terror, can enjoy, up 
to a certain point, the gifts and beauties of nature. 

As is the case with the blind, her sense of touch is mar- 
velously developed. M. Arnould and his family having been 
to see her, she quickly, by passing her fingers over the face of 
her visitors, pronounced two of them to be sisters, and accu- 
rately stated the age of each one. The same sense of touch 
enables her to play at dominoes as rapidly and as correctly as 
if she saw. 

While developing her pupil’s intellect, Soeur Marguerite, 
mindful of Marie’s humble origin, did not neglect the more 
commonplace and practical sides of daily life. She taught her 
to sweep, to dust, and to arrange the living-rooms of the con- 
vent. These she does with a thoroughness and a method that 
many a housemaid, gifted with eyesight, might well imitate. 

But the field in which Soeur Marguerite achieved her great- 
est success is neither Marie Heurtin’s intellect nor memory, nor 
even her practical sense of order and usefulness. The sister 
wished, above all things, to reach her pupil’s soul, and this she 
succeeded in doing at the end of some months. One so sorely 
tried, placed in conditions so abnormal, needed special training, 
and her teacher’s ambition was to develop the spiritual side of 
her nature in such a manner that she might find in spiritual 
things the compensations and consolations best suited to her 
shadowed life. After impressing upon Marie the existence of 
a Divine Creator, the sister proceeded to develop other ele- 
mentary notions. The girl’s eager and generous nature fully 
responded to her teaching, and with a rapidity that speaks vol- 
umes for the sister’s proficiency as an instructress, and for her 
pupil’s receptive powers, Marie Heurtin grasped the full mean- 
ing, grandeur, and beauty of the good nun’s religious teaching. 

In May, 1899, she was allowed to make her First Commu- 
nion. She performed this solemn act, not only with a clear 
and complete knowledge of what she was doing, but also with 
an overpowering and radiant feeling of joy. 

An innate and deep-seated cheerfulness is Marie Heurtin’s 
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chief characteristic. We cannot wonder at it, when we learn 
that the girl, who a few years ago was an object of terror and 
repulsion, is now in full possession of the real secret of hap- 
piness, a secret that sets those who are fortunate enough to 
penetrate its hidden meaning above the wear and tear, the 
changes and vicissitudes of life. She has learnt not only to ac- 
cept the cross that has been laid on her by an all-wise Provi- 
dence, but to rejoice in it; and she has attained this rare de- 
gree of perfection with the happy unconsciousness of an inno- 
cent child. 

One day Soeur Marguerite made her understand that a weal- 
thy lady of Poitiers would probably give her the necessary sum 
of money to go to Lourdes. There, added the sister, we will 
pray /e bon Dieu to cure Marie’s blindness through the inter- 
cession of his Holy Mother. 

The girl listened attentively, evidently grasping the full mean- 
ing of her kind mistress’ speech and the hope it held out to 
her; then, with an expression of radiant joy, she touched her 
sightless eyes. “No”; she said, ‘‘I wish to remain blind. I 
would rather not see here below in order to see better in heaven.” 

Even from a human standpoint, Marie Heurtin’s life is not 
devoid of interest and of pleasure. She can converse, by means 
of her fingers, with her fellow deaf-mutes and with the nuns of 
Larnay, and it is curious to see the rapidity and deftness with 
which she communicates, by touch, her thoughts and impres- 
sions. Although, among the inmates of the convent, there are 
none afflicted to the same degree, yet all her companions are 
more or less infirm. All things, therefore, are ordered so as 
to enable these to take part, as far as possible, in the daily 
life that goes on around them. 

As an example, M. Arnould tells us that he was present at 
a sermon in the convent chapel, and he explains how the 
preacher’s words were ingeniously conveyed through different 
channels to his 250 hearers, most of whom were either blind, 
deaf, or dumb; Marie Heurtin and Marthe Obrecht being the 
only ones in whom the three infirmities were united. 

The preacher, standing close to the communion rail, spoke 
to the blind who sat before him; a nun, standing on a plat- 
form, transmitted his discourse by signs to the deaf-mutes; at 
the same time, another sister, by moving her lips with peculiar 


distinctness, pronounced it, without a sound, for the benefit of 
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the deaf who were not mutes, and the neighbors of Marie Heurtin, 
skilled in the language by touch, transmitted it to her by making 
on her hands the conventional signs. 

The stupendous task, so successfully accomplished by Soeur 
Marguerite, was little known to the public at large, even in 
France, until M. Arnould published his remarkable pamphlet. 
With characteristic humility, the sisters shunned notoriety, and 
only the pressing entreaties of their friends and the direct en- 
couragement of Pope Leo XIII., could prevail upon them to 
allow their work to be made known. A prix Montyon, which, 
as our readers probably know, is given to reward deeds of 
unusual devotedness and benevolence, was awarded to Soeur 
Marguerite in 1899, and, in 1903, the Société d’encouragement 
au bien bestowed a civic crown on Marie Heurtin’s gentle 
teacher. 

The nuns at Larnay, although they were prevailed upon to 
allow their work to be made public, declined to be present at 
the meetings where its successful issue was solemnly proclaimed ; 
but the civic crown was brought to them, and it now hangs in 
the convent parlor. 

Monsieur Arnould, whose remarkable work on the sub- 
ject first drew attention to Marie Heurtin’s threefold in- 
firmity, has since then received letters from professors and 
philosophers in Germany, Holland, France, and other countries, 
raising interesting discussions on the subject. Many philosophical 
problems are suggested by this unique case. For the reason 
that Marie Heurtin, unlike her American sister, was blind, deaf, 
and dumb from the hour of her birth, the task achieved by 
Soeur Marguerite was one of superhuman difficulty. 

Among the philosophers who were more particularly interested 
in the story we have just related, was Father de Groot, a Dom- 
minican, Professor of Thomist Philosophy at the University of 
Amsterdam. He came to France for the express purpose of 
visiting the Justitut Pasteur in Paris and our heroine at Larnay, 
and his account of the latter was published in a Dutch 
review. He heard from the lips of Soeur Marguerite the de- 
tails of Marie’s arrival at the convent and of the terrible scenes 
of anger that frightened the nuns, when the unfortunate little 
creature was left on their hands. As a striking contrast, he 
draws a charming picture of the girl as she is at present: 
sweet and bright, full of vivacity and quickness, yet perfectly 
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self-possessed and calm. Her spiritual transformation is far 
more remarkable, and Pére de Groot marveled at the purity, 
nobility, and generosity of her aspirations, at the depth of 
her earnest, loving nature. He ascertained also that her life, 
even apart from its intense spirituality, is not devoid of interest, 
that she can enjoy sunshine and flowers, the books that she 
reads with her fingers, the friends who come to see her, and 
with whom she communicates through her devoted instructress. 
She is always ready to please others, and contrives, in spite of 
her threefold infirmity, to be a really useful member of the 
large household where she has found a home. She is keen 
over her lessons, loves history, has strong likes and dislikes on 
the subject of the heroes with whom her studies make her 
acquainted ; but although her intelligence is remarkably quick 
and receptive, more remarkable still is her spiritual growth. 

No physical infirmity can impede the strong impulse of her 
soul towards God, whose tenderness, wisdom, and power she 
fully realizes. Some years ago, when the iniquitous laws against 
religious were issued, the nuns of Larnay. feared that their time 
must come, and Marie wept maaan at the thought of being 
separated from ‘‘ Marguerite.” 

The danger has not passed away, and the Convent of Notre 
Dame de Larnay is still threatened, but Marie Heurtin, the 
most helpless of the helpless beings within its walls, no longer 
fears. ‘‘ God is a good Father,” she says to her anxious com- 
panions. ‘‘ He watches over us; he will not part us; let us live 
in peace.” 

May the trustful words prove prophetic and the devoted 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Larnay be spared the cruel fate of 
so many religious women throughout France! 

















LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS.* 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A LEPER. 





Reece liEN Outram tapped at his wife’s door, and, unin- 
' Me vited, entered, he found the room in complete 
darkness. He could not distinguish Mabel’s fig- 
s ® ure, and said hesitatingly: 
peers Bs ‘Mabel, are you here?” 

“Yes”; she said firmly. ‘‘I am here. What do you seek?” 

‘‘Let me ring for a light. There’s something wrong. What 
is it?” . 

“You have come into my room unasked,” she said. ‘“ You 
have something to say, or seek. Better say it in the darkness 
than in the light. What is it?” 

“‘ Mabel,” he said, “there’s something evidently wrong. This 
is unusual. Are you coming down to dinner? Or, look here,” 
he said, as if suddenly struck by a new idea, “ will you let me 
send for Dr. Bellingham? Clearly you are not well.” 

He had come over, guided by her voice, and by the faint 
gleam of pallor from her face, and stood over her, as she sat 
by the window. 

“Again I repeat,” she said, ‘‘you have come here unso- 
licited. Furthermore, you are acting a part, and acting it 
badly. You have something to say; say it. If you have 
naught to say, leave me.” 

He still kept a firm hold on his rising temper, though he 
felt his hands trembling. 

-“For God’s sake, Mab,” he said, “let nothing come be- 
tween us now. We are too recently yoked to quarrel. There 
will be misunderstandings, I suppose, forever, between married 
people; but, as a rule, they are easily cleared up. Now, it is 
clear, we both have tempers. We can’t help that. But, for 
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God’s sake, let us give and take. We have to consult for each 
other’s happiness, or at least, peace. And there’s the old man, 
your father, to consider. I know he doesn’t like this kind of 
thing, and he’s troubled—” 

‘*Yes”; she said, “he is troubled; and why?” 

“Why? Because you are giving way to nerves, or temper, 
or something feminine, which we men don’t understand.” 

“He understands,” she said, “too much; but not all!” 

‘** What, then, does he understand?” said Outram. ‘‘ Come, 
let us have explanations. There’s nothing like clearing the air!” 

“‘He understands,” said Mabel slowly, but with terrible dis- 
tinctness, ‘‘ that he and I have made the blunder of our lives. 
He understands that I have paid, for my partial disobedience 
to his wishes, a fearful penalty. He understands that on the 
day I, in my girlish folly and ambition, promised to be your 
wife, it would have been better if he had seen me dead. He 
understands that partly for him, altogether for me, there is 
no more peace or happiness any more forever.” 

“Not very complimentary,” said Outram, “ but at least you 
will be pleased to remember that I did not force myself on 
you in any undue or unbecoming manner. You are not pleased 
with me—lI, at least, conjecture that to be your meaning—but 
you married position and power, and a certain place in society. 
You still retain them; and you have no reason to complain.” 

The words were cutting, because they were so terribly true. 
Mabel dared not deny them. He was encouraged. 

“You could have married,” he went on, “ that idiotic cousin 
of yours, and been now a dairymaid in Kerry, instead of being 
one of the recognized queens of such society as we have here; 
but you chose better. Why do you complain?” 

‘Because I didn’t know,” she said with contrition, “the 
penalty of such pride; the terrible conditions attaching to it.” 

“You mean my personality ?” 

She hesitated to say the offensive word. But he persisted: 

“It is I who am the horror. Is,it not?” 

She muttered a feeble: “ Yes.” 

“Of course,” he said bitterly, “I am not the Adonis you 
imagined. The Lord didn’t make me a Count d’Orsay, a 
padded creature of stays and corsets to catch the eye of a 
silly girl But you have all you anticipated otherwise. Surely, 
you didn’t expect love in the bargain?” 
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She was silent. He knew his advantage, and went on merci- 
lessly : 

“You bartered your happiness deliberately for other things,” 
he said. ‘‘But you did no more than every other woman in 
society. People may read novels; but even the most silly of 
schoolmisses doesn’t believe in them. Their good manners take 
care of that. Girls marry in these unpoetical and prosaic days 
for money, position, a place in society; and they are prepared 
to take with such things their disadvantages. For Nature is 
impartial, ma chérie. Where she gives beauty, she balances it 
with idiocy; where she gives intelligence, she retrieves the gift 
with ugliness or moral malformation. Your Adonis is always a 
fool. Now, most women believe and understand this; and are 
content with a few of the gifts of fortune. You want all.” 

“I wanted at least as much as I gave,” she said. “When 
a girl gives up everything, she expects some return.” 

“Well said, my dear,” he cried with a tone of triumph. 
“Now, we’re beginning to understand. You see there is noth- 
ing like an academic argument, like this, to throw light on 
matters, although this seems slightly out of place in such Cim- 
merian gloom. Now, let us pursue this train of thought, which 
you have so admirably started. You looked on our marriage 
as a bargain, as a contract, where there should be a fair inter- 
change of goods. Neither of us pretended then, or pretends 
now, to any sentimentality on the matter. Now, it does not 
reflect credit on my business tact or talent, to have to admit 
that I think you have had decidedly the best of the bargain. 
You married for position, ease, social rank, etc., etc. I mar- 
ried that I might have a handsome woman, whom I could 
call my wife, and who would be known in society as the Mrs. 
Ralph Outram. I obtained that desire. Mrs. Ralph Outram zs 
the queen of fashion, the cynosure of all eyes in the drawing- 
room, at the theater, at the ball; and } am rewarded when I 
hear one eye-glassed idiot say after another: ‘What a demd 
handsome woman!’ ‘Who is she?’ And the reply is: ‘ Mrs. 
Ralph Outram—Outram, you know, who is aide-de-camp, etc.’ 
It is a poor compensation, I admit, but gue voulez-vous? I say 
to myself. You couldn’t have done better. But, my dear 
Mabel, don’t you see the balance is on your side? Position, 
wealth, social rank, admiration, envy on your side; and on 
mine, the poor compensation of being ranked as Mrs. Outram’s 
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husband. Now, fie! fie! When a girl has made such a tre- 
mendous bargain, why should she rail against fortune?” 

Mabel sat crouched in her sofa under the terrible words. 
They were uttered so cynically, so coolly, that she could not 
reply ; and, above all, they were ¢rue/ She had sold herself 
in the marriage-market; and she had no reason to complain of 
the price. She could only feebly say: 

“When people repent of their bargain, they are sometimes 
allowed to revoke it. Have you any objection?” 

“The greatest, my dear. I could not think of revoking 
such an important contract, and one so advantageous to you, 
on any terms. You see I am disinterested. I do not con- 
sider myself. All the gain is on your side; and I have such 
a deep interest in you, that I should consider myself ungener- 
ous were I to take advantage of your offer. No, my dear 
wife’; he laid terrible emphasis on the word, “we are linked 
together for good or ill, and must remain so. And now, one 
little word! You are very innocent if you don’t know that 
these little differences of temperament do exist in all married 
circles. They do. Men of the world, like myself, understand 
this well; and when they see more than the usual demonstra- 
tion of affection between married people, they shrug their 
shoulders, and say something about Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures. 
But they are wise enough to keep their secrets to themselves. 
Now this is what I want you to do. Whatever happens, you 
must understand that the social comvenances shall not, and must 
not, be put aside. In polite circles, emotionalism is a crime. 
Anything but that. You may be angry, or envious, or un- 
happy; but you must not show it. We do not love each other; 
and I suppose never shall—?” 

He stopped as if questioning her. 

“Never”; she said solemnly. 

“Very good. Zant mieux. But, at least, let us not have 
scenes. Now, that little scene last night was not quite becom- 
ing. It hurts people. And, what is worse, it makes people 
talk and conjecture and form opinions—” 

‘‘What do you refer to?” she asked, feeling at last that 
he was plunging beyond his depth, out of the region where 
his cynicism made him safe. 

**I mean your collapse, your fainting- fit, your ungoverned emo- 
tion in that drawing-room. It was unguarded and unbecoming.” 
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“T could not help it,” she said, drawing him into deeper 
depths. 

“Oh, yes you could. There was really no necessity for it.” 

“It was a dread revelation to a woman, to a wife,” she said. 

“What? You don’t mean that any woman would regard a 
little excess as an unforgivable offence in her husband?” 

“Quite the reverse,” she answered. “I regarded it as a 
blessing.” 

“As a blessing?” 

“ Quite so!” 

“How?” 

** Because for the first time you told the truth, and revealed 
yourself,” 

“ How? I don’t understand,’’ he said. The darkness shut 
out the sight of pallid lips and whitened face. But Mabel 
knew that her moment of triumph had come. Yet she hesitated. 
The truth was too terrible to be spoken. Even to such a cal- 
lous and unfeeling wretch it was hard to speak so bitter a 
word. But she felt it was an opportunity that, once lost, would 
never be recovered. She recalled for a moment all his sting- 
ing words to fortify her, lest her woman’s heart should fail 
her. She repeated them over and over in her mind; and yet 
so switftly that the pause seemed unnoticed. The bitter language _ 
stung and smote her into a passionate desire for revenge. She 
yearned to say the one word that would kill him. But she had 
discretion enough left to allow him to drag the fatal word forth. 

“You told a strange story,” she said. ‘It was sensational 
enough for a new magazine.” 

She paused. 

“Tt was well invented!” she continued. 

“1’m glad to hear you say so,” he said. ‘‘It reflects credit 
on my imagination. It so excited the fancy of that Professor 


‘over his whisky, that he should have it again over his tea.” 


“It cleared up one or two mysteries for me,’’ said Mabel. 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes; the Sanskrit writing that came with the porphyry 
vase.””’ Then she added, as in a tone of unconcern: ‘ The 
porphyry vase is broken!” 

He started back and muttered in a tone of alarm: ‘ Hell! 
who broke it?” 

“I,” she said. “ The green snake stirred at the bottom of 
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the vase, and I thought it might have stung me. I struck it 
‘with the heavy steel shell, and the snake was crushed into 
powder; and the vase parted in two.” 

“You have done an evil thing,’ he replied. ‘You have 
summoned and defied your fate; and you will rue it. Come, 
now, let us see the mischief you have wrought!” 

He put down his hand in the darkness, as if to reach her 
shoulder. He touched her check rudely. She sprang instantly 
to her feet, and flung him aside. 

“‘How dare you touch me,” she cried, “‘ you—a J/eper? 
How dare you come into a respectable family, that has never 
had a physical or moral blot or stain for generations on their 
family history, and bring your loathsome presence there? You, 
an unknown adventurer, whose secret and awful record is only 
now being revealed; you, a drunkard and a profligate; you, 
the companion and confidant of occult and loathsome things 
over there in India; you, the hypocrite, carrying your slimy 
ways into decent society, at which you rail and cry out in order 
to hide your own moral deformity; and you, once a leper by 
your own confession, and, therefore, a leper forever; how could 
you have the courage, how could you have the heart, you un- 
clean thing, to steal into our home, and bring with you such 
moral and physical loathsomeness ? You have given me position, 
wealth, social position! Take them! Take them! and give me 
back my innocence, my ignorance. But you cannot. Oh, my God! 
you cannot. The evil is done, and not God himself can undo 
it! And I am betrayed and lost! I, Mabel Willoughby, who 
couldn’t bear on my finger-tips the presence of an ink spot, nor 
on my garments the pin point of aspeck! I, who would shud- 
der at a prick of a needle, and thought myself polluted if a 
fly rested on my hand—TI have to bear your presence, to sit 
with you at table, drinking in the pollution of your presence, 
and the hateful contagion that you breathed. You unclean 
brute! there is no punishment on earth sufficient for your crime! 
But, go! go where you please; and carry with you the curse 
and the despair of the wrecked and ruined girl you have be- 
trayed!” 

Whilst she uttered the last word, she heard the door open- 
ing, and saw by the reflection of the gas jets outside the 
miserable creature creeping from the room. Then she threw 
herself back on the sofa, murmuring: “Father! Oh, Father!” 
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She was suddenly startled by a fearful crash on the stairs, 
and the sound of a heavy body falling. She held her breath, 
divining what it was. There was a rush of feet, the stifled 
screams of servants, the rustling and pushing of people vainly 
trying to lift something weighty. Then a tap at her door. 

‘Mr. Outram has a fit, ma’am, on the stairs. Will you 
come and see him?” 

She came forth, and her wild, pallid tace startled the ser- 
vants. She came slowly down into the lobby, shading her eyes 
from the gaslight, until she stood over the prostrate body of 
her husband. The butler and footman were trying to lift the 
inanimate form, whilst the girl-servants helped. Mabel stood 
still as a statue, looking down on the wretched creature she 
had dismissed from her side forever. They had torn open his 
collar to give him room to breathe freely. There was a gash 
on his forehead, where he had struck against some sharp pro- 
jection when falling. He was quite unconscious. The dining- 
room bell was ringing furiously, where the old, feeble, chair- 
tied Major was clamoring to know the cause of the disturbance. 
Mabel coldly ordered the servants to take the prostrate and 
bleeding form into the breakfast parlor on the ground floor; 
she swiftly ordered the doctor to be sent for; and then went 
in to speak to her father. 

“Ralph has had a fall or a heavy fit,” she said. ‘I have 
sent for the doctor.” 

“How—how did it happen?” asked her father, watching 
with some curiosity her white, drawn face. 

“T don’t know. I think it was what they call ‘a visitation 
of Providence.’ ” 

“Where was he? Where was he coming from?” 

“From my room. We had some explanations. Father,” 
she suddenly cried, “this zs the hand of God; and we must 
flee, flee from this dreadful place.” 

“Calm yourself, Mabel,’ said the old man. “ Above all, 
show nothing to these servants. You know how servants talk.” 

“I do. But is it better to have to bear everything in si- 
lence, than to be talked about?” 

“Yes, oh, yes”; said her father. ‘‘ Family secrets, you know, 
family secrets. And then, your own pride! You must never 
let on that you have made a mistake. That would never do. 
It would be an admission of defeat, you know. And think of 
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the position you occupy, and how all your friends would exult 
over your unhappiness.” 

“Yes, yes; ’tis all position and rank and secrecy. Oh, if 
we could only go away somewhere; and be our own natural 
selves. Father!” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“If anything happens to Ralph—to Mr. Outram—you and 
I must go away—away—away, anywhere; the more remote the 
better. We’ll take some old castle in Scotland where there’s 
no one within a hundred miles; or go to Brittany; or—some- 
where, anywhere out of the world!” 

“Very well, my dear. But I must have some kind of doctor 
near me. There, now, go see after Ralph. The servants will 
talk if you keep away from him just now.” 

She returned to the room where her husband lay insensible 
on the sofa; and, after giving some slight orders, she went up- 
stairs to her room. As she passed through the lobby, she saw 
that the pedestal, on which the porphyry vase stood, had fallen ; 
and that the vase itself lay shattered into potsherds on the 
floor. Clearly, it was against one of the sharp, broken frag- 
ments her husband had fallen, after he had stumbled and toppled 
over the pedestal and vase. 

“There is some horrible mystery in the evil thing,” she 
thought. ‘I wish I had in my possession, and could read, that 
girl’s letter.” 

She took a light to her room; and turned up the gas jets 
that hung before her mirror. Then she started back, affrighted 
at her own appearance. Her eyes were wild and dilated; and 
her mouth seemed to be drawn down at each side, as if in 
paralysis; and the flesh of her cheeks was tightened as if pul- 
led by some hidden agony or force. She shook her head at 
the apparition. 

‘Ah, Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” she muttered, ‘‘ you put 
strange memories in my head.” 

How long she remained in a kind of stupor or ecstasy, star- 
ing at herself there in the glass, she could not remember. She 
was recalled to life and actuality by a tap at her door and the 
servant’s announcement that the doctor had come. Then she 
made a few rapid changes in her hair, and went down. 

He had been examining the patient carefully ; for Outram’s 
shirt-front was torn open, and his chest was bare. The doctor 
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was bending over him, making some further examination, when 
Mabel silently entered. She stood still by the doctor’s side. 
Presently he turned round, and looked at her. 

“Not a fit,” he said, “ but a fall. He’s quite unconscious; 
but he will recover consciousness immediately.” 

“He must have stumbled coming down stairs,” she said, 
without a trace of emotion, ‘‘and thrown down the porphyry 
vase, and then fallen on it.” 

‘Very probably. But would you mind leaving me alone for 
a few moments, until I make a further examination?” 

He looked at her in a strange way, as if questioning: ‘Can 
she bear it?” Mabel read his thoughts and went out. At least, 
this would be a confirmation or a contradiction of her own con- 
clusions. 

Doctor Bellingham leaned over the prostrate form again; 
gently opened again the shirt-front and looked long and 
anxiously at his patient. He then took up the helpless hand 
and examined it. Then he felt the lobes of the ears; then lifted 
the closed eyelids. 

Ah, those doctors! Grand Inquisitors of the human race, 
from whom there is no secret, because they have their spies in 
every feature of face, of form; and finger-nails, eyelids, lips, 
teeth, babble like traitors and informers the history of the vic- 
tim; whilst the arch-traitors, the opthalmoscope and stetho- 
scope probe into the deepest recesses and whisper to the Grand 
Inquisitor the terrible secrets of brain and lungs and heart, 
down to the last thread of nerve and capillary. And, worse 
still, they tell what they have no right to tell, of hidden sin 
and moral turpitude and secret vice; and, by some terrible sys- 
tem of induction, tell too of the hidden history of the dead— 
of the father, or grandfather, whose sins were supposed to be 
buried with themselves. Ah, yes; there is no secret; the very 
leaves will whisper and tell. 

For a long time Dr. Bellingham watched and felt, and felt 
and watched his patient. Then he drew a long sigh and said: 
“Poor girl!” 

He touched the bell. Mabel entered. 

“It is as I say, Mrs. Outram,” he exclaimed, looking at 
her with dilated eyes, as if questioning: ‘‘ Does she know?” 
and “Dare I tell?” “There is shock and slight concussion 
from the fall; but the wound has bled freely. He will recover 
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consciousness soon, and the effects will soon pass away. His 
general health is good, is it not?” 

“‘T haven’t heard Mr. Outram complain,” said Mabel. 

“No; he has seen some hard service, I believe. There are 
cicatrices on breast and arm. I suppose sword cuts.” 

“I never heard my husband say he was in action,” said Mabel. 

“No; perhaps not. It may be something else. But the 
Major is better, is he not?” 

““My father?” said Mabel, noticing the sudden change in 
the doctor’s words, and divining ill news from that little cir- 
cumstance. But she quietly said: “No; not much better. I 
suppose he will never get better.” 

‘Hardly. We can only mitigate his sufferings. I had bet- 
ter see him, as I am here.” 

Doctor and wife were staring at each other during this 
brief conversation, doctor asking his conscience: ‘‘ Ought I tell?” 
Mabel asking: ‘‘ Does he know?” Both were playing a dread 
part in that ugly drama there in that silent room before that 
prostrate form. The servants were whispering and tittering out- 
side in the hall. The doctor moved to go. Mabel said: 

“Doctor, I have something to ask you!” ; 

“To be sure!” said the doctor, folding up his stethoscope. 

** About these wounds; these cicatrices!” 

“Don’t!” said the doctor, his eyes filling with tears. 

“May God help me, then!” said Mabel. 

“May God help you, child!” said the doctor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GREAT PREPARATIONS. 


Father Cosgrove did not at all like the new development 
things were taking. Fate, or the Fates, were rushing matters 
on in a way he decidedly disapproved of. Not that he was 
what is called in college slang “‘a safe man.” He was one of 
those imprudent characters that are always doing the very things 
human foresight tells them they should not do. Nor was he 
an advocate of that cast-iron conservatism which studies only 
“the things that are,” and whose motto is: ‘ Let well alone!” 

He was quite enthusiastic about Maxwell when Hamberton 
told him all. 
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“A fine fellow!” he said. “Ah! if we had a few more 
like him!” 

“What would then become of the patience and long-suffer- 
ing of your people?’”’ Hamberton asked maliciously. “ You 
good Christians are always inconsistent. You say character can 
only be developed by trial and combat. But you want to avoid 
trial and evade combat whenever you can. You say adversity 
is the royal road to heaven. But you want prosperity by pref- 
erence, and heaven into the bargain. You want to catch the 
two worlds with one hand. Now, if I were anything, I should 
be a Manichean. I would like to believe that there is a Spirit 
of Evil created specially to prove the good; and an over-mas- 
tering Spirit, the Over-Soul of things, to reward their fidelity.” 

“ That’s what we believe!” said Father Cosgrove faintly: 
He always felt in the hands of such an antagonist as helpless 
as a babe; though he knew that he had the strength of truth 
on his own side. 

“Precisely. But you fight the Prince of Darkness by evad- 
ing him, not by facing and conquering him.” 

“Ts it all arranged then?” asked Father Cosgrove, anxious 
to get away from these “foolish controversies.” 

“Practically all. You’re sorry?” 

“IT am. That is—you know—I’m not,” said the priest, mak- 
ing circles in the air. ‘“’Twill all come right! ’Twill all come 
right! Providence is guiding all in its own wise way!” 

“There is, then,a Demiurgus intermeddling in human af- 
fairs ?”’ asked Hamberton. He enjoyed the discomfiture of this 
simple man whose faith he admired and envied. 

“No”; said the priest solemnly. ‘‘There is a God, and 
you will”—he stopped lest he should say anything harsh— 
“* know it!” 

“Perhaps! The great perhaps!” muttered Hamberton. 

“Does Mr. Maxwell know all?” asked the priest. 

“All what?” said Hamberton. He was actually getting 
vexed, losing his philosophical equanimity at the reiteration of 
the word ‘‘ God.” 

** All about everything!” said the priest. 

“‘Of course!” said Hamberton. ‘“ What has he to know?” 

“Oh, of course not,” said the priest inconsequently. ‘I 
mean all your generous treatment of Miss Moulton’s father?” 

Hamberton was struck silent. He watched the pale, placid 
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face before him for a long while, trying to read the hidden 
meaning beneath the words. He thought he discovered a 
subtle arraignment of his own conduct in this simple guise of 
language. Did the priest mean something else? Did he say, 
although not in as many words: “ Are you concealing from this 
honorable man, Maxwell, the fact that his future wife is the 
daughter of a felon?” 

But that pale face was impenetrable. Hamberton would 
have liked to be angry or cynical, but he couldn’t. And his 
genuine honesty told him that he had made a very serious 
mistake in not having told Maxwell all before matters reached 
their crisis. He said gently: ‘You don’t want this marriage 
to take place, good father; and I should be the last to com- 
plain, for I know your motive, your generous motives, towards 
myself. But it must go on. It is fate. And you may trust 
my honor. Maxwell shall know the whole history of Claire and 
her father, if he has not already heard it from her own lips.” 

“Quite so; quite so!” said the priest. You are always so 
honorable.” 

‘‘And now,” said Hamberton, “ you must give me all the 
help in your power towards rebuilding Lisheen cottage and put- 
ting things in order. You have great influence with the Land 
League.” 

““You have much greater,” said the priest. ‘ They’ll do any- 
thing for you; and this will make you a hundred times more 
popular.” | 

‘But I must tell them it is all Maxwell’s generosity,’ 
Hamberton. 

“Not yet!” said Father Cosgrove. “That would spoil all 
just now. They would hardly believe such an extraordinary 
story; and you know that just now there is a strong feeling 
against him.” 

“I suppose they’re not sorry for his arrest ?”’ 

‘“‘Indeed, no; it was just what they expected, they say.” 

‘‘Human nature again, always gloating over misfortunes. 
The instinct of the beast everywhere. The same fury that drives 
a terrier into a rat-hole, or a ferret into a rabbit-warren, is 
dominant in the human heart. And your religion hasn’t ex- 
pelled it. The fisherman on the river bank, plying his ‘gentle 
craft’ of murder, the fowler on the hillside with his gun, the 
hunter on his horse, the prosecutor in a court of what is called 
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justice, the minister plotting war in his cabinet, the mob around 
a gallows—are all alike. The same brute instinct of destruc- 
tion is everywhere; and neither religion, nor education, nor 
progress, nor civilization, can root it out. Weare a hopelessly 
lost race.” 

“There are good men in the world, too,” said Father Cos- 
grove faintly. 

“A few,” said Hamberton. ‘‘ There would be a good many 
more, if they would only adopt the maxims, and follow the 
life, of that gentle prophet that appeared in Judea some cen- 
turies ago. But all that is dead, dead. Nature has again as- 
serted itself against Christ, and has won all along the line. 
And human nature is hopelessly bad.” 

His head had sunk down upon his chest, as was always the 
case when he was deeply moved and disturbed. Then he flung 
aside the depression and said, in a chuckle of delight: 

‘‘Won’t it be rare fun deceiving those fellows? What a re- 
velation to those hounds who would hunt Maxwell down? I'll 
make them cheer themselves into a kind of aphasia the day I 
shall be able to reveal to them that there is ome man alive. 
Won’t it be dramatic; and won’t it be a revenge?” 

“They don’t mean it; they are ignorant!” said the priest. 

““Of course, of course. So is the hawk when he has a spar- 
row in his talons; so is the hound when he has his white teeth 
in the neck of the hare. Yes; you are right. They are igno- 
rant. It is all blind instinct—that terrible blind force that 
evolves everything, and then selects, by cunning process of 
selection, only those things that are fit to live. But, now, we 
must commence at once. The time runs by. When does the 
mighty—the almighty League meet ?”’ 

“On Sundays at the school-room.”’ 

“Then we shall make a beginning next Sunday. It is a 
good work, is it not—and therefore no violation of the Sab- 
bath ?” 

There was a slight commotion the following Sunday at the 
Land League, when in the midst of a full house, and in the 
thick of a hot debate, Hamberton was announced. 

There was instant silence; and all angry feelings were hushed 
in his presence. He entered with that calm assurance that 
marks the Englishman the wide world over—in the hotel, in the 
dining-hall, in the picture gallery, under the dome of St. Peter’s, 
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under the shadow of the Pyramids. Other races assume an air 
of deprecatory politeness, as if claiming a privilege ; the English- 
man owns the whole world, and claims it as a right. He took 
the chair offered him obsequiously, and sat down. 

“TI just called in to say,” he said, without apology or ex- 
cuse, ‘‘that the McAuliffes are to be reinstated in their home- 
stead the moment they are liberated from prison.” 

There was a mighty cheer, and many an exclamation: “ Gad 
bless yer ’anner! We wouldn’t doubt you,” etc., etc. 

“And under circumstances that will effectually prevent them 
from being disturbed again.” 

Here there was a wide gape of curiosity and surprise. 

“Their farm has been purchased—” 

There was a scowl and the men closed up. 

“for them.” ; 

There was another mighty cheer. The excitement became 
almost painful. 

“‘T hold the deed, granting them fee-simple in Lisheen for- 
ever.” 

It was only the natural fear of the “ gintleman,” that pre- 
vented them from lifting Hamberton upon their shoulders, and 
carrying him around the room. ; 

**And now,” he continued calmly, “I want you to do this. 
The friend who has bought this place, and made it over for- 
ever to the McAuliffes (God bless him, and spare him long) 
wants to give these poor people a little surprise. He wants 
them to come into a farm ready-stocked, the cows in the byre, 
the pigs in the sties, the fowl in the yard; he wants the house 
rebuilt, but maintaining all its ancient features; he wants the 
fields ploughed and harrowed and sown ; the drills full of pota- 
toes, the grass-corn springing from the soil. He wants all the 
fences repaired, new gates erected, hedges trimmed; and he 
wants you, the Land League of Lisheen, to do it all.” 

Their faces fell. Where could they get money to do all 
that gigantic work? 

‘I’m afeard, yer anner, the ‘frind’ is playing a joke an us,” 
said the Chairman. ‘What you’re afther shpakin’ about would 
cost about two hunned pound, and where’s that to come fram ?” 

‘“‘Oh, begor!” said a joker. ‘’Tis like the man that 
promises a tousand poun’s to build a chapel, if ev’y wan else 
will give a tousand poun’s too!” 

VOL. LXXXVI.—6 
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Here there was a general, and most sarcastic, laugh. 

“The friend,” said Hamberton with cold sarcasm, ‘‘ doesn’t 
propose to do things half-way, and leave them there. He is 
prepared to pay all the expenses of the improvements I have 
suggested—all! He simply wants the Land Leaguers of Li- 
sheen, who, I presume, are patriotic and ready to die for their 
country, to give the labor. Or, to put it plainly and categorical- 
ly, he will defray all the expenses of building the house—masons’, 
carpenters’, and all tradesmen’s wages; he will pay for gates 
and seeds and manures, and everything. He simply wants to 
know will you plough the fields, trim the hedges, put in the 
seed-corn and potatoes—do, in a word, the agricultural labor? 
And ”’—he added with some bitterness—“if you require it, he 
will pay you.” 

The bitter word cut them deeply; but they could not re- 
sent it. 

“ Well, then, as your honor has been so magnanimous,” said 
the Chairman, “it would be a grave thing if we did not second 
you. I'll guarantee that my plough will be in the field to- 
morrow at six-o’clock—” 

“And I—” 

“And I—” 

“And I—” said a dozen voices. 

“Well, then,” said Hamberton,” I’ll leave the labor details in 
your hands. I go on now to Tralee to see a contractor about 
the house. I shall see after everything myself; and, when I 
am not able to be on the spot, my steward will take my place.” 

He was turning to go; but they stopped him at the door. 
One of them came forward sheepishly, and said: 

‘*Is it the desarter, you mane, yer honor? For, if it is, the 
divil a wan of us will work ondher him.” 

‘“Yerra, no; sure he’s in gaol, and likely to remain there,” 
said another. 

“What objection have you to Maxwell?” said Hamberton. 

“He interfared the day of the eviction,” said the secretary, 
“and previnted a settlement.” 

“‘ And, according to all accounts, he’s likely to have other 
occupation,” said another. 


“ Oh, all right,” replied Hamberton. “I won’t force him up- 
on the workers. And probably he won’t care to have anything 
to do with it. But—” 
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He stopped, and looked around calmly at the excited faces. 

“It would be well for you, good people, not to be too 
quick at your conclusions about things in general. It is not 
pieasant to have to change your opinions too often.” 

And he left. 

Meanwhile, Maxwell had passed through the little trial, that 
was but a preliminary to his release. And leaving the police 
office, where there was no little confusion and shame and re- 
criminations for their blundering, he made his way southward, 
in the warm, sunny weather, to his beloved hermitage above 
Caragh Lake. Of course now, when he had neither his servant, 
Aleck, nor his tent, he had to put up at the hotel; but as there 
were only half-a-dozen visitors there, mostly silent Englishmen, 
he felt no inconvenience. 

The day after his arrival, and when he had posted to Bran- 
don Hall an account of his adventures in Tralee, he set out in 
the early morning to visit the mountain hollow where he usual- 
ly pitched his tent. The place, of course, was quite unchanged, 
except that, as he approached, a hare jumped from her form 
right in the very spot where his tent was usually erected. He 
sat down on a clump of dry heather, lit a cigarette, and be- 
gan to muse on the strange events of the past few months. 
That scene in the Dublin club, the forfeiture of the ring, his 
own weary journeys in search of employment, his welcome at 
Lisheen, the tenderness and gentle courtesy of the poor people 
with whom he lodged, the attention to him during his sickness, 
his meeting with Hamberton and his niece, his betrothal, his 
arrest—and all in a few months— 

“IT can’t say,” he muttered aloud, ‘‘‘ to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, thus creeps our petty pace from day 
to day.’ ‘Tis dramatic enough for a two-cent novel. But, there, 
I shall have to give up my Shakespearean renderings. They 
have got me into trouble enough.” 

And he did not quite know whether to laugh at, or be 
angry with, the midnight espionage of Debbie and her brother, 
and their interpretation of his moonlight soliloquies, as revealed 
in her depositions. 

“‘I suppose the time will come,” he thought, “ when these 
poor people and their kind will not be such strangers to Mac- 
beth and Othello. But it appears far distant—far distant.” 

He rose up, and looked down along the valley to the lake. 
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There was a slight golden haze suspended over vale and wood- 
land and water, and all was still beneath its gauzy folds, unless 
where, from far thicket or copse, the blackbirds and thrushes 
were pouring out their flute-like melodies. Down along the 
ravine, as far as he could see, the sides were clothed with 
yellow gorse, and the air was heavy with the cocoa nut per- 
fume that exhales from the essential oil of the golden petals; 
and beneath the gorse the hedges were carpeted thickly with 
yellow primroses and purple violets, until the whole valley was 
a mass of color and light. The air up there on the hills was 
so light and pure, it was a physical pleasure even to breathe; 
and the deep azure canopy above seemed to hang like a great 
blue dome, flecked with silver, over the peaceful Temple of the 
earth. 

Maxwell watched the scene eagerly; and, somehow he felt 
that that pungent tobacco odor was a desecration of such sweet- 
ness and purity; for he flung his cigarette impatiently away, 
and strode slowly up the mountain. 

When he had leaped the little burn, that ran sparkling 
across the road in front of Darby’s cottage, he stood still for 
a moment to admire the new coat of thatch that lay, warm and 
snug, over the cabin. Altogether there was a decided improve- 
ment in the appearance of the place, although the ducks still 
quacked melodiously as they wallowed in the green, stagnant, 
compost-lake before the door. 

He entered gaily,.with the usual: “God save all here!” 
He had now adopted the manners and language of the country. 

The old woman was bending over the fire in that calm, 
meditative attitude so characteristic of our people. Darby had, 
as usual, tilted back the chair, and had his red shins almost in 
the blaze that shot up from the wood and turf fire on the 
hearth. He nearly lost his balance, as he jumped to his feet, 
recognizing the old, familiar voice, although now disguised be- 
neath the Irish salutation. The old woman never stirred, but 
only muttered: 

‘An’ you too, sir!” 

“Yerra, ’tis the masther,” said Darby, giving his mother a 
poke. And then he turned round, his face beaming with pleas- 
ure and excitement, and his white teeth showing beneath the 
grin. 

“Well, Darby, how are you? And how is mother?” 
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“Begor, as well as yer anner ‘ud wish,” said Darby. 
‘‘ Sure, it does our hearts good to see you.” 

““Yerra, is it the masther, Darby?” said the old woman, 
rising from her seat. ‘“ Yerra, why didn’t you tell me? Oh, 
cead mile fatlte, a thousand times over, yer anner. Sure you’re 
welcome to our little cabin.” 

‘Well, I see you’ve got the new coat of thatch,” said Max- 
well. “ Does it keep out the rain?” 

“Oh, yeh, that it does, sure enough. If it was peltin’ cats 
and dogs, not a dhrop ud come in now. An’ sure you have 
our prayers, night and day, for that same.” 

“T’m afraid Darby doesn’t kill himself with the prayers,” 
said Maxwell. ‘“ Tell the honest truth now, Darby. Would 
you rather be saying your prayers, or snaring a rabbit?” 

Darby grinned, and blurted out: 

“Begor, yer anner, I’d rather be snarin’ the rabbit, cos 
why, me mudder keeps me too long on me knees with all the 
prayers she do be sayin’.” 

“T thought so. Well, look here! I’m comin’ up again next 
month for a day or two; and I’ll send on the tent. I won’t 
bring Aleck this time, as it will be too short. But I’ll leave 
it in your care, whilst I’m away.” 

Darby was in heaven. 

“‘T have another bit of news for you. I’m afraid my tent- 

ing-days will soon be over. I’m getting married in the at- 
tumn.” : 
“Ah, thin, wisha, may you be happy, and may your ond- 
hertakin’ thry with you; and may you get the sweetest and 
best young lady widin the four walls of Ireland,” said the old 
woman. 

‘“‘Have you nothing to say, Darby, you scoundrel?” said 
Maxwell. 

But Darby was silent. He had suddenly fallen to earth. 
His face was a picture of misery. 

‘An’ must you give up the tint, yer anner, an’ the fishin’ 
an’ the shootin’? Oh, tare an’ ages,” said he, breaking into 
tears, ‘‘to tink of giving up the gun an’ the rod an’ the boat 
an’ the dog, an’ all the fun! Oh, wisha, madrone, madrone, 
sure ’twas the bad day she crassed yer anner’s path.” 

And Darby turned away weeping. The idea of any man 
giving up the mountain and the lake and the grouse and the 
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whirr of the partridge, and the pull on the rod, for the tame 
felicities of married life was incredible. 

“Never mind, Darby,” said the master. ‘‘Some day you'll 
be getting married yourself; and you and the old woman can 
come down with me, and I’ll get you a lodge; and maybe,” 
he added, “ we'll have a crack at the woodcock, or a pull on 
the lake again.” 

Darby’s face brightened. The old woman’s was clouded. 

‘‘Wisha, thin, yer anner,’’ she said, ‘‘ you shouldn’t be put- 
tin’ thim thoughts into that omadan’s head. What a nice fa- 
ther of a family he’d make, wouldn’t he? Betther for him 
airn his bread, an’ mind his ould mother, so long as she’s wid 
him. An’, sure, me time is short!” 

‘‘Never mind, never mind!” said Maxwell, who felt he was 
treading on dangerous ground. ‘‘ But come along, Darby, and 
let us look around.” 

They descended the hill together. Darby evidently was 
preoccupied with deep thought. He tried to keep behind the 
master in the old way. He felt he was presuming too much 
in walking side by side. 

“Ts there anything the matter, Darby?” said Maxwell at 
last. “Are you sorry I’m coming back again?’”’ 

“Oh, wisha, thin, ’tis I’m glad, yer anner. It lifts the 
cockles av my heart to see you in the owld place. But—” 

“Out with it, man,” cried Maxwell. ‘‘ Say anything you like.” 

‘Well, then, yer anner,” said Darby, blushing till his face 
was as red as his bare chest, “were you in airnest, or only 
makin’ game of me, whin you said: ‘Maybe you’d be married 
too’?” 

“Oh, is that the way the land lies, you villain?” said Max- 
well. ‘Come now. Of whom are you thinking ?” 

“Well, thin, yer anner, there’s a purty little shlip of a col- 
leen down there in the village, an’ sure—” 

“Yes, I know”; said Maxwell. ‘‘ Your eyes are burnt out 
of your head looking at her?” 

“ Begor, they are, yer anner,’ 
red locks. 

“T suppose now,” said Maxwell, “you look oftener on her 
than on the priest at Mass on Sunday ?” 

““Whinever he does be sayin’ the hard words that I can’t 
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undershtan’,” said Darby, “sure I can’t help turning round—” 
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“I see. What’s her name?” 

‘‘Noney Kavanagh,” said Darby, “as purty a little—” 

“All right,” said Maxwell. ‘‘ We'll take that for granted. 
Now, what can I do for you?” 

“I was thinkin’, maybe, yer anner—” 

“Out with it,” said Maxwell. ‘“ What do you want?” 

“I was thinkin’, if I had a new pair of corduroy breeches, 
yer anner, an’ brass buttons—” Darby stopped. 

‘*VYes, I see; the corduroys would fetch her. Is that it?” 

“Well, you see, yer anner, she do be making game of me 
sometimes, about these sthramers; an’ since Phil Doody got a 
new shuit wid money his sisther sint him from America, she 
won’t look at me at all, at all.” 

“Well, then, we’ll beat that fellow hollow, Darby,” said 
Maxwell. ‘What would you say to a whole new suit of 
tweed—?” 

“Oh, tare an ages, that would be too much intirely, yer 
anner. An’ sure if I turned out so grand, the nabors are bad 
enough to say I killed or robbed some wan.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you what,’”’ said Maxwell. ‘ We’ll get 
the corduroys—and maybe they’d be more serviceable than the 
tweed up here; and we'll also get a new frieze coat with the 
biggest buttons that can be got for money; and, look here, 
Darby, you'll have to get some shirts—” 

‘‘Yerra, for what, yer anner?” asked Darby. “I don’t be 
a bit cowld.” 

“‘I_ know that,” said Maxwell. ‘‘ And probably I’m putting 
you in for an attack of pneumonia, that may end in consump- 
tion. But you see, Darby, I’ll have to introduce you to my 
wife; and when you come down to the lodge, you’ll be meet- 
ing people that are hampered by civilization, and—somehow, 
you know, they like to see—well—a shirt-front.”’ 

“Do they thin?” said Darby in surprise. ‘‘ Well, what- 
ever yer anner likes. Sure, I’d do more than that for yer 
anner.” 

Maxwell smiled. 

“I know you would,” said he. “ Although I admit you 
are making a sacrifice now. But, tell me, what about the wed- 
ding? Won’t you want a gallon of whisky, and something to 
give Noney, and—?” 

“ Oh, begor, yer anner is too good intirely,’ 


said Darby, 
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who began to fear that this generosity was too excessive to be 
genuine. ‘‘ Maybe it ud be as well to ketch the hare fust!” 

“Oh, never fear that,” said Maxwell. “To make a long 
story short, I calculate you’ll want about five pounds to win 
Noney, to furnish a little house, and to have a decent wed- 
ding. I'll give it to you—” 

“Oh, yer anner, that’s too much out an’ out. Yerra, what 
ud I be doin’ wid all that money? An’ sure, Noney tould me 
that her mudder ud give her a feather bed an’ blankets an’ 
half the chickens in her yard the day she was well married.” 

“So ye’ve been talking it over,” said Maxwell. ‘“ That’s 
right. I tell you, Darby, we'll settle Doody. We'll leave that 
fellow without a feather in his cap. Now, will you take the 
money now, or shall I send it?” 

“Oh, begor, yer anner, I wouldn’t tetch it for the wurruld. 
Where the divil could I hide it? The ould ’uman ’ud search 
me high and low for it.’ 

“You couldn’t hide it?” said Maxwell. 

“Av I swallowed it, she’d see it,” said Darby. “She'll 
sarch every bit av me now whin I goes in to see did I get 
anythin’ from yer anner.” 

*‘Can’t you hide it outside, you omadan?” said Maxwell. 
“ Aren’t there a hundred holes where you could put it?” 

“Yerra, but yer anner, sure I’d never have a wink of shleep 
agin, thinkin’ that some wan would shtale it. Oh, Lord, no; 
*twould never do at all, at all.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you what I'll do. I'll give the money 
to the priest to keep for you until the day you’re married; 
and then you can snap your fingers at the old woman.” 

“The very thing, God bless yer anner. But’’—his face fell, 
as a new difficulty presented itselfi—‘ Father Tom is the divil 
himself agin the dhrink. Av he thought we were goin’ to have 
a sup of whisky at the wedding, he’d pull the chapel down an 
us,” 


‘Well I’m not going to tell him; and sure you needn’t say 
much about it. When ’tis all over, he can’t do much harm.” 

‘*N—no”; said Darby doubtingly. Then a bright thought 
struck him and he cheered up. 

“*Twill be worth a power an’ all of money,” he said, “ wid 
the priest whin yer anner spakes for me; and maybe—” 

“Maybe what?” said Maxwell. 
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“Maybe, if you axed him, he’d put in a good word for me 
wid Noney.” 

“T will, to be sure,” said Maxwell, “though perhaps he 
won’t care to be a matchmaker. Anything else?” 

“Maybe yer anner ud give Jack Clancy, the tailor, the 
ordher for the corduroys?” 

4 “All right. And the coat? But what about the measure- 
ment?” 

“ Ah, he needn’t mind about that,’ said Darby. ‘Sure, yer 
anner can tell him make the shuit for a bye of eighteen; an’ 
sure,'av it is a couple of inches aither way, ’twill make no 
matther.” 

“All right, Darby. ’Twill be all right. Meantime I’ll send 
up the tent. I’m only sorry I can’t dance at your wedding. 
But, we'll settle Doody, won’t we?” 

“‘ Begor, we will, yer anner. Long life to yer anner; and 
may you reign long.” 

The two conspirators parted, Maxwell for Brandon Hall, 
and Darby for home. But, before he reached it, he executed 
many a pas seul on the mountain road to the astonishment of 
sundry rooks and jackdaws, who gravely cawed their disappro- 
bation. But he couldn’t help it. His heart was as light as a 
feather; and now and again he stopped, whistled ‘‘The Wind 
that Shakes the Barley,” or, ‘‘The Top of Cork Road,” and 
danced to his own accompaniment, flicking his fingers in sheer 
delight above his head. 

But when he entered the cabin he was as serious as an owl. 

“Is the masther gone?” said his mother. 

“He is,” said Darby sulkily. 

“What did he give ye?” 

“ Divil a copper. Not a thraneen of a sixpence even!”’ 

‘Don’t be desavin’ me, ma bouchal/ I knows the masther 
betther. Come here, an’ lemme thry you!” 

“‘ Here, thin,” said Darby, “‘ as you won’t believe me worrd!”’ 

The good mother felt his pockets and his tattered sleeves 
and his trousers. She then made him open his mouth and show 
his teeth and gums. She found nothing. 

‘‘ Lift up yer feet, you omadan!” 

Darby raised his broad feet, the soles of which were as 
| thick as leather. There was nothing there. She went back to 
her seat grumbling. 
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“Tis quare,” she said, “I suppose he’s getting close.” 

“Didn’t you hear his anner saying that he was goin’ to be 
married?” said Darby. 

“I did. I suppose he’s savin’ up for the wife!” 

‘* Av coorse he is,” said Darby, winking softly at himself. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BAPTISM OF TEARS. 


Into the eyes of all conquered things, human or other, there 
comes a wistful look, that seems to denote the end of the 
struggle, and to say: ‘‘Do what you will now! I am con- 
quered.” You see it in the poor speckled thing that has been 
dragged from its element, and lies gasping on the wet grass 
above the river; you see it in the fiercest brute that has fought 
and bit and trampled for life, and now lies still at the feet of 
his conqueror, awaiting the final blow. The great artist put it 
in the stone eyes of the “Dying Gladiator,” and the suppliant 
look of “‘Laocoon”; the mightier artist puts it in the eyes of 
every dying and conquered thing to win mercy perhaps from 
his conqueror. 

Even such was the look that fell on Mabel Willoughby’s 
face from the eyes of her husband, when late in that eventful 
night, after many watchings, he recovered consciousness, looked 
up, closed his eyes to collect his thoughts, remembered all, and 
looked again. He had been removed to his own room after 
the doctor’s visit; and Mabel, with a certain love and much 
loathing, had gone in and out during the night, watching and 
fearing the moment when his soul would come back again. 
She didn’t know what to think, or what to do. She could 
only hope in a vague, inarticulate way, which she would not 
express to her own. mind, that he might pass away in that 
sleep or coma, and solve the dread problem that now confronted 
her. For, the doctor’s words left no room now for doubt. She 
had expressed her terrible suspicions; and they had been con- 
firmed. Yes, she had been inveigled into marriage with a man 
who had been a leper. What other loathsome things lay behind 
that revelation she dared not conjecture. She knew enough to 
understand that the disease was ineradicable; and the sense of 
the horrible injustice done to her, and the sense of terrible de- 
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spair fought, side by side, for the mastery of her soul during 
the long watches of the night. The gas jet was singing over 
her head. Now and again came the sound of the muffled tread 
of the servants on the soft carpet outside her door. Now and 
again, too, night noises, the barking of a far-off dog, or the 
rumbling of a wagon, came to her ears. But she sat like one 
petrified, staring blindly at nothing; and sometimes going to the 
mirror to ask the white face shown there whether she was not 
in reality mad. Like one in a dream, or a sleep-walker, she 
stepped from time to time from her room, and passed into her 
husband’s, where some maids were replacing and wetting, wet- 
ting and replacing, the brown paper saturated with toilet vinegar, 
that was supposed to relieve the forehead of the unconscious 
man. The injured woman would look down on the white face 
and watch the labored breathing; then return to her own room 
to resume the posture of statue-like immobility, until the desire 
of breaking the horrible spell came upon her again. Once, when 
looking over the past, and recalling all that happened prior to 
her marriage, the remembrance of the Indian letter smote her. 
She went over to her escritoire and took it out, and turned 
up the gas jet to read. 

Oh! it was so prophetic—that Indian letter! How every 
word seemed to rise out of the notepaper, and smite her with 
its deadly truth! ‘ Ah, yes, that ‘Nevermore!’ It means you 
cannot go back to the stalls or to the box again—never again 
be a spectator of the mighty drama. Only an actor.” 

‘‘ True, true,” she thought, as she held the letter in her 
lap. ‘‘ Nevermore! Nevermore! There is no going back. There 
is no unlearning the one terrible lesson of life!’’ 

She read on. 

‘‘Who wants to be happy? No one. At least, I see half 
the world throwing happiness to the winds.” 

‘* How true,” she thought. ‘‘I, even I, how have I wasted 
and squandered my years. I was happy, at least comparatively 
so, because I had no horror, no dread; only a craving, which 
I should have suppressed. But I didn’t know; I didn’t know! 
My God! if there be a God, why is there no test for souls, no 
means of knowing the awful spirits, with which fate insists on 
uniting us?” . 

She took up the letter again, and read: 

‘*Yes, yes; these poor benighted Papists, wrong in nearly 
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everything else, are right in holding the marriage tie inviolable. 
Nay ; there should be a strict law that marriage shall not be 
dissolved even in death; because it is enough for each human 
being to have one world revealed, and no more!” 

“Very true, Edith,” was Mabel’s comment, “so far as con- 
tracting new ties is concerned. God knows I have had enough of 
the experiment. And surely, if this—this—man would dare 
drag another unhappy girl into such a frightful union, no hell 
could be deep enough to punish him! But, why inviolable? 
We shall see. If there be law or justice in this country, Mabel 
Outram will be Mabel Willoughby again before many months. 
The doctor knows all, and he can testify. And what is drink, 
or cruelty, or infidelity, or incompatibility of temperament to 
this?” 

But as her thoughts ran over the dread possibility of a divorce, 
with all its shame and public exposure; and as the poor girl 
thought: “If I dared bring the matter into court, what a dread 
sentence I should pass on myself—a leper’s wife, and, there- 
fore, herself a possible leper,” her heart shrank. She was beaten 
back from the only loophole of escape into the dread slough 
of misery, where she found the actual even less dreadful than 
the possible. 

“TF close it with a few bitter tears!” ran the last para- 
graph of the letter. 

“Oh, Edith, Edith,” sobbed the poor girl, as her tears fell 
fast upon the letter. ‘‘So do I! But why, oh why, didn’t you 
speak more plainly to me?” 

After a while she folded the letter and Jaid it aside; and 
went in again to see the man who had decided her fate for lite 
in such a brutal and unscrupulous fashion. He seemed easier 
in his breathing; and the maid said: 

“Don’t take it too much to heart, ma’am. I think he is 
coming round. He-was moaning now, and he muttered some- 
thing. I think he was calling your name.” 

What delightful irony! 

“I wish you could have some sleep, Kate,” said the unhappy 
woman. “If you would lie down for a few hours, I could watch.” 

“You want sleep more yourself, ma’am,” said the girl. ‘If 
you cry and give way to your grief for Mr. Outram, you’ll 
make yourself sick. Try and lie down; and I'll call you if 
there’s any change.” 
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And Mabel went back to her lonely watch again. Sleep? 
There was no sleep, she thought, for her evermore. 

She then did a foolish thing—foolish for any one; thrice 
foolish for one in her condition of mind. She wanted to snow, 
forgetting that “he who addeth to his knowledge, addeth also 
to his sorrow.” She crept like a guilty creature down stairs, 
passed into the dining-room, opened a little corner bookcase, 
and took out a volume of a certain Encyclopedia, marked 
LAV-PAS. With a certain feeling still of guilt, or rather with 
the nervousness with which one plunges into a dangerous course 
of action, she took the heavy volume upstairs, and with trem- 
bling fingers opened it at the dread word: Leprosy. Fearful, 
yet covetous of knowledge of the dreadful thing, she read down 
the long, dismal column, read of its probable causes, which made 
her shudder, its symptoms, its consequences, its different spe- 
cies, with all their dread manifestations of putrid flesh and 
rotting limbs and swollen features and dropping joints—the 
living death, which is so much worse than death, inasmuch as 
it is accompanied by the dread crucifixion of an acute con- 
sciousness, and an incurable despair. It was all more horrible 
than she had imagined; and to make the horror more terrible 
and tragic, she read of the dread, but infallible, contagion, and 
how the disease may lurk unseen for years, but was certain to 
manifest itself in the end. And so the governments of the 
world had decreed that whoever once placed foot on an infected 
island or other leper enclosure, was thenceforth ostracized from 
his kind forever; and the laws of the world, considering always 
the safety of the majority, heeded not the sufferings of the 
few, but made them the victims for the race. 

It was all sad, terrible. Mabel looked at her white fingers, 
as if she already beheld them swollen by disease; touched her 
ears, as if she foresaw the time when these tender little lobes 
would drop away in dread decomposition. She had not the 
grace to pray: My God! Thy will be done! She loathed 
herself for the fate which her imagination assured her was in- 
evitably hers. But, lo! in the very climax of her agony, there 
came a voice, though but a word of relief. 

She had read down to the end of the article, and was about 
to close the book, when a further paragraph: ‘‘ Leprosy in the 
Middle Ages,’ caught her eye. She read on, read the many 
ceremonies, some awe-inspiring, some consolatory, with which 
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the Mother Church sequestrated the victims of the dread dis- 
ease from their kind, and yet surrounded them with that Christ- 
like pity and love, which made them not so much the victims, 
as the victors, of the awful malady. She read of great things 
done by lepers in the depths of their exile from humanity; of 
saints, canonized by the Church, who had been lepers; of great 
poets, whose songs resounded throughout Germany, whilst they 
toiled away in the leper-hut, and rang the leper-bell; and— 
her heart stood stil] as she read: 

“In the great majority of cases, we are assured that the 
wives of these unhappy victims elected to go with them into 
the tombs and leper-haunts, rather than be separated from 
those they so deeply loved.” 

Her pure white hand lay open on the page, as she looked 
up, and tried to picture to her imagination what that meant. 

She saw the stricken creature rise up from the funereal 
ceremonies in the church, which were so regulated as to as- 
sume that leprosy was a kind of social death, and which there- 
fore resembled, in the prayers, the exorcisms, the enshrouding 
the leprous body in a black pall, etc., the Exeguiae, or burial 
rites of the actual dead. She saw him go forth, sounding his 
leper-bell, as a warning to all healthy and sane creatures to 
step aside from his path, and avoid the contagion that exhaled 
from his diseased body. She saw him go forth from the haunts 
of men, into remote and solitary places, amongst the wild things 
of field and forest. She saw him excommunicated from his 
kind, and sentenced to a banishment, where no human voice 
would greet him, no human presence cheer him ever again. 
And she saw those brave, loving women, allowed by a merci- 
ful dispensation to share such awful sorrows, cheerfully electing 
to give up home and kindred, and all the sweet, wholesome 
surroundings of life, to bury themselves in those desert places, 
to wait upon and watch and tend those stricken wretches, with 
no help but their great, all-conquering love, and their sublime 
faith in the Invisible Power that had inspired it. And for 
them no hope.of return to friends or children, even after the 
death of the leprous victim. By that sublime act of renuncia- 
tion, they sentenced themselves to perpetual and solitary ban- 
ishment from their kind. 

“It was magnificent, appalling; heroic, insane; madness, 
glory; sublimity, folly”; thought Mabel. Then: 
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“These things were for other ages than ours,” she reflected. 
‘‘ These were ages of faith and chivalry, of greatness and hero- 
ism, though they were Dark Ages. We have changed all that.” 

“But,” the thought would recur, ‘‘surely a woman is a 
woman; and love is love. Can I tear it from my heart, fee- 
ble though it be? And am I not called to bear, not expatria- 
tion, not solitude, but only patience and toleration? If I go 
into open court, and expose him and myself to the curious and 
delighted gaze of the public, what do I gain? Social ostra- 
cism. I proclaim myself a leper. If I slink away with father 
into some remote and solitary place, shall I not carry with me 
the fatal consciousness that I have shirked my duty? No, 
Mabel; there is nothing for thee, as for most mortals, but to 
endure. Let me examine, have I as much love left for Ralph 
as will help me to do so.” 

Then she went over the period of her courtship, her mar- 
riage, his little acts of courtesy, the deference, amounting to 
worship, that he always showed her in society; his little pres- 
ents from time to time, “the little, nameless, unremembered 
acts of love’”’; and gradually she felt herself softening tuwards 
the stricken creature; and something, if not love, at least bear- 
ing a resemblance to it in the shape of duty, came uppermost, 
and revealed her to herself as something superior to a mere 
queen of fashion. She began to feel for the first time a wo- 
man; and to recognize that that sacred aspect of her nature 
and character was higher and holier than she had yet con- 
ceived. 

The night was now wearing to the dawn, when she arose, 
closed the book, and knelt. She knew then that she had never 
prayed before. She had been to church, had read the service, 
had joined her voice in hymn and anthem, had studied the in- 
tonations of the preacher; but she had never prayed. She had 
never realized the supernatural—the powers that lie hid beyond 
the senses, and yet exercise so marvelous an influence on hu- 
man life. But now, as she knelt, there in the silence of the 
dying night, with the faint dawn creeping through the un- 
shuttered window, she’ prayed against herself, and for herself. 
Against herself—against her pride and passion, so fearfully re- 
venged and humiliated; against her revolt from obligations de- 
liberately contracted; against the cowardice that would make 
her break sacred ties, even under so tremendous a provocation. 
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And she prayed for herself—for strength and endurance and 
love to enable her to conquer all physical revulsion, all her 
loathing and her fear, and be to the wretched and afflicted, if 
dishonest, creature who is called her husband, a help and a 
solace during the bitter remainder of their lives. 

Then, fortified by the effort, she rose up and passed into 
his room. 

“IT think, ma’am,” said the maid, “that Mr. Outram is 
coming round. He seemed to open his eyes, and look around 
as if seeking some one; and then closed them again.” 

They watched and waited; and after an interval, the eyes 
of the sick man opened, and, as we have said, rested on the 
face of his wife. And he seemed satisfied. He only stared and 
stared and stared; and, when she drew aside, and went over 
for some cordials, he followed her with the same wistful, yearn- 
ing look. It seemed to ask for mercy and compassion; for 
forgiveness and forgetfulness of aught that could be remembered 
against him; for a plenary absolution and a wiping out of the 
dread past. 

And Mabel, haunted and touched by that look, and by all 
her recent thoughts, came over, and bent down, and touched 
with her lips his forehead and his mouth; and then, as if the 
pent-up feelings of her soul had swelled and labored and burst 
their barriers, she broke out into hysterical sobbing, and a 
baptism of hot tears rained down on her husband’s face. 

Kate, the maid, said to her fellow-servants in the course of 
the afternoon, that there is no knowing people at all, at all. 
She thought that Ralph Outram and his wife cared not much 
for each other, as far as her lynx eyes could judge. And be- 
hold, this accident, she said, revealed everything. 

** An’ who would ever ’a’ thought that Mrs. Outram could 
cry? Yet she did, cried like a child,” said Kate. 

But the others expressed their incredulity. It was play- 
acting, they said. 

And Kate waxed indignant; not for her mistress; but for 
the imputation that she had been taken in so easily. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















PUCK AND ARIEL. 


BY A. W. CORPE. 





fWICE in the course of his dramatic creations has 
Shakespeare invoked the aid of imaginary super- 
natural agents, bodying forth in his imagina- 
tions “the forms of things unknown”: once in 
the play from which these words are borrowed, 
a production of his early prime, in which Oberon and Titania 
are the governing spirits, and the shrewd and knavish Puck 
and his fellows the ministering agents, and once again in the 
form of the “delicate” Ariel in one of his latest plays—pos- 
sibly his last entire work—which, by the contrariness of things, 
Hemminge and Condell have placed in the forefront of their col- 
lection. Puck as Robin Goodfellow was well known for his mis- 
chievous pranks long before the poet’s time. The more potent 
Ariel is his own creation. It may be of interest to compare them. 

To begin with the earlier play: Puck is introduced to us 
meeting a Fairy who relates how he is employed in the service 
of Titania; how that it is his duty to dew the magic circles on 
the green, how that the cowslips are her pensioners, the spots on 
their gold coats rubies, and their freckles fairy favors, and how 
that he is in search of dewdrops to hang a pearl in every 
cowslip’s ear. He accosts Puck, whom he seems imperfectly to 
recognize, by the not very complimentary title of “lob of 
spirits,” and presently, suspecting who he is, speaks of his mis- 
chievous pranks: frightening the maids, upsetting various house- 
hold operations, misleading travelers and then laughing at them, 
while to those who would observe a respectful euphemism he 
would give help and good luck. Puck accepts the description 
of him and goes on to say that he is Oberon’s jester, and to 
speak of the tricks he is fond of playing. While they are 
speaking, Oberon and Titania, meeting from opposite directions, 
come upon the stage. They have had a quarrel. Titania has 
as her attendant “a lovely boy stolen from an Indian king.” 
Oberon is jealous and would have the boy as a knight of 
his train. Titania refuses to part with him. 


The fairy land buys not the child of me, 
VOL, LXXXVI.—7 
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she says; the strife leads to mutual recrimination and becomes 
so heated that “all their elves creep into acorn cups and hide 
them there.” Oberon calls “his gentle Puck” and commands 
him, in a speech containing an elegant compliment to the 
sovereign then upon the throne of England when Shakespeare 
wrote his play, to fetch him a certain flower, the juice of which, 
laid upon sleeping eyelids, would make the sleeper dote upon 
the first object that should present itself upon awakening. 


He says: 
Fetch me that flower 


Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 


His ready minister replies: 


I’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 


It is curious to reflect that among the forces of nature was 
one undreamed of in Shakespeare’s day which was competent 
to perform the feat many times over in one single second. 
When he gets the flower Oberon will steal upon Titania in her 
sleep and drop the juice of the flower into her eyes, and by 
this means obtain the mastery over her. 

Meanwhile Oberon, invisible, is witness to a wrangle be- 
tween Helena and Demetrius. Helena was passionately in love 
with Demetrius, who indeed had formerly been her lover, but 
had transferred his affections to Helena’s schoolfellow and bosom 
friend, Hermia. Demetrius’ suit was favored by Hermia’s father, 
and he had enjoined her under severe penalties according to 
the strict Athenian law to marry him. But Hermia had an- 
other lover in the person of Lysander, whom she preferred, 
but who found no favor in the father’s eyes. In these circum- 
stances Lysander and Hermia agree to elope, and for that pur- 
pose they choose a wood, conveniently near to Athens, but 
beyond the reach of its stern law. Lysander and Hermia, 
good-naturedly thinking to assist Helena with Demetrius, con- 
fide their design to her, who in turn tells Demetrius. Deme- 
trius, of course, pursues the lovers, and Helena, in her doting 
fondness, follows him. In the wood Demetrius and Helena meet 
and Oberon overhears their contest of crossed love and de- 
termines to aid Helena. 

Ere he do quit this grove 
Thou shalt fly him and he shall seek thy love. 
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Puck having returned from his quest with the flowers, Obe- 
ron proceeds to execute his design upon Titania; not before, 
however, leaving some of the juice with Puck and instructing 
him how to use it. 


A sweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a disdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 
But do it when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady. Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 


But Demetrius is not the only person in the wood clad in 
Athenian garments; for Lysander and Hermia are also there, 
and Puck lights upon them lying at a respectful proximity, 
and of course takes Lysander to be the object of his com- 
mission, and accordingly throws the power of the charm upon 
his eyes. Helena, in the course of her love chase, chances to 
light upon Lysander just as he is waking; the charm operates 
upon him, he sees Helena and immediately falls in love with 
her, and Hermia is forgotten. 

Certain rude handicraftsmen of Athens, of whom it is only 
necessary to particularize the immortal Bottom, have planned 
to offer a dramatic entertainment to Theseus and Hippolyta in 
celebration of their forthcoming wedding: the same wood af- 
fords a stage for their rehearsal. Puck scenting some frolic, 
has made it his business to see what is going on: 


What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering here 
So near the cradle of the. fairy queen? 

What, a play toward? I'll be an auditor; 

An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 


The play is “the most lamentable comedy ” of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and Bottom is essaying the part of Pyramus. An exit 
gives Puck the opportunity to fix an ass’ head upon him; and 
when he presently returns to the stage, thus decorated, the 
rest, not unnaturally, are frighted and run away. Quince ex- 
presses the sentiment of the company in 


Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art translated. 


Shakespeare was not without authority for this ridiculous 
metamorphosis: Albertus Magnus, three centuries before, had 
given the following recipe: ‘‘ Si vis quod caput hominis assimi- 
_latur capiti asini, sume de sanguine aselli et unge hominem in 
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capite, et sic apparebit.” Bottom thinks they are making game 
of him, and he will carry it off by bravado; and accordingly 
he marches up and down, singing, so that his companions may 
know that he is not afraid. 
it will be remembered that we left Oberon meditating his 

design upon Titania. Presently the opportunity occurs. Titania, 
after giving certain directions to her elves, is lulled to sleep 
with the pretty song of which Herrick’s “ Night Piece to Julia” 
seems in some sort a reminiscence. Oberon applies the charm. 
Bottom then marching up and down with his ass’ head on, in 
the vicinity of Titania’s ‘‘ cradle,” and singing, presents him- 
self as the first object that her eyes meet on her awaking. Her 
first words: 

I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again: 

Mine ear is much enamored of thy note; 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape, 


show that the charm has taken effect. After a little pretty 
talk, she says she will give him fairies to attend him: 


And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 
And sing while thou on presséd flowers dost sleep. 


She calls upon her elves, Peaseblossom, Cobweb, and the rest, 
to do him service. 


Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to arise; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 


While this dalliance is going on, Oberon encounters Puck, 
who relates what he has done. They come upon Demetrius 
and Hermia, when it is made evident that Puck has operated 
upon the wrong man. This must be put right; and Puck is 
ordered to fetch Helena, while Oberon will himself lay the 
charm upon Demetrius. Helena is brought, and with her Ly- 
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sander. Lysander is already enamored of Helena, and Deme- 
trius, if he should now awake, will be so also. ‘‘Lord! What 
fools these mortals be!” is Puck’s comment. The tangle which 
ensues, when, on Demetrius waking, both he and Lysander, 
leaving Hermia, pursue Helena, is charmingly worked out: 
how Helena, hurt by being mocked as she supposes by all 
three, recalls to Hermia their school-days’ friendship; how 
Hermia, amazed at Lysander’s behavior, upbraids Helena, whom 
she supposes to have stolen her lover away; how her anger 
flashes forth when she imagines Helena to be reflecting upon 
her small stature compared with her own “ personage, her tall 
personage.” 

How low am I, thou painted maypole? speak ; 

How low am I? I am not yet so low 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 


How Helena timidly implores the others’ aid: 
Let her not hurt me; I was never curst; 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness; 
I am a right maid for my cowardice; 
Let her not strike me. You perhaps may think, 
Because she’s something lower than myself, 
That I can match her. 
She was a vixen when she went to school; 
And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 


The two men, as might be expected, did not confine their 
feelings to words. And in order to prevent bloodshed, Puck 
was ordered to cover the sky with fog, and to lead the rivals 
astray, so that they might not meet. At length they are all 
brought together; the charm is applied to Lysander’s eyes, so 
that he shall return to his former love; and all ends happily. 

Titania is still in the company of her ‘‘ gentle joy.’’ Bot- 
tom enters into the humor of the situation, for he desires Cob- 
web to kill him a humble-bee on the top of a thistle, and 
bring him the honey-bag, and have a care that the bag do not 
break, for he would not have him overflown with a honey-bag ; 
or possibly it is, that his appetite and feelings have changed 
with his transformation, for he wishes for oats and hay to eat, 
and complains that he is such a tender ass, that if his hair do 
but tickle him, he must scratch. Titania suggests that a cer- 
tain venturous fairy of hers shall get him some new nuts from 
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the squirrel’s hoard, but he prefers a handful of peas. At 
length an “exposition of sleep”? comes upon him, and Titania 
is similarly affected. Oberon now takes pity upon his queen; 
she had expressed penitence, and had given up the changeling, 
and he commands Puck to take off from Bottom the “ trans- 
forméd scalp,” and he himself will restore Titania. 

These things done, the work of Puck and his fellows is 
ended. It only remains to celebrate the triple marriage; to 
laugh kindly at the efforts of Bottom and his companions—for, 
as Theseus had said: 


Never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it, 


and for Puck to speak his Epilogue. 

In Ariel, the wonder-working spirit of “‘The Tempest’”’ we 
have a being of a different order. 

Several years before the commencement of the action of the 
play, the witch, Sycorax, had been banished from Argier, on 
account of her foul sorceries, and left upon the desert island, 
the scene of the play, where she gave birth to Caliban, “a 
freckled whelp . . . not honored with a human shape.” 
Ariel was at this time under the control of Sycorax, and be- 
cause he refused to comply with her evil commands, she caused 
him, by aid of her more potent ministers, to be confined in a 
cloven pine. Sycorax, even had she had the will, had not the 
power to undo the charm; and at her death, some time after, 
Ariel still remained in this unhappy condition, in which Pros- 
pero, on his arrival at the island, found him. Prospero, who 
was deeply skilled in magic, by his more potent art, made the 
pine gape, and set him free; from which time to that of the 
commencement of the action of the play—some twelve years— 
Ariel continued to serve Prospero and do his bidding. 

The scene opens with a great storm, in which a ship is 
seen to founder, and the passengers (among whom were Pros- 
pero’s brother, the usurping Duke of Milan, and the King of 
Naples and his son), together with the crew, to be lost. Mi- 
randa’s first words: 

If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them, 


show us that she was not unaccustomed to displays of magical 
power by her father. She continues: 
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Oh, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! A brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. Oh, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls, they perish’d ! 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallow’d, and 
The fraughting souls within her. 


Prospero’s calm and dignified reply: 
Be collected ; 
No more amazement: tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done, 


and a little further on: 


Wipe thou thine eyes; have comfort, 
The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch’d 
The very virtue of compassion in thee, 
I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely order’d that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink, 


set the key-note to both their characters. 
After a while Ariel enters, and his address: 


All hail, great master! grave sir, hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure; be’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On the curl’d clouds, to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality, 


and his description of the storm and shipwreck, contrived by 
him, clearly exhibit his attitude towards Prospero, and his own 
and his fellow-spirits control over nature. It is curious to note 
the phenomenon of St. Elmo’s fire in conjunction with light- 
ning, as the connection would be unknown in Shakespeare’s time. 
To have raised a storm, shipwrecked a vessel, saved the 
lives of the passengers and crew, and even made their garments 
fresher for their drenching, and, as appears further on, brought 
into harbor the ship itself, which Miranda had seen “‘ dash’d all 
to pieces,” would seem to be a sufficient exercise of Ariel’s 
power, but Prospero goes on to demand something further: 
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Is there more toil? Since thou dost give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou hast promis’d, 
Which is not yet perform’d me. 


How now? moody? 
What is’t thou canst demand? 


returns Prospero, and proceeds to remind him of the torment 
from which he had been freed, taxes him with forgetfulness, 
calls him “‘ malignant thing,” ‘‘ dull thing,” and threatens severer 


torture: 
If thou more murmur’st I will rend an oak 


And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 
Thou hast howl’d away twelve winters. 
Ariel replies: 
Pardon, master; 
I will be correspondent to command 
And do my spiriting gently. 


Prospero, on this, promises him his freedom after two days: 


That’s my noble master! 
What shall I do? say what; what shall I do? 


is Ariel’s reply. Prospero directs Ariel to make himself like a 
water-nymph, invisible to all eyes but his, and gives certain 
secret instructions. In pursuance of these Ariel is presently 
heard singing some songs (pleasantly associated by us with 
Purcell’s music), by which he lures Ferdinand into the presence 
of Prospero and Miranda. By a singularly graceful expression, 
Prospero calls Miranda’s attention to Ferdinand’s presence. 
Curiously enough Swift, in “‘ Martinus Scriblerus on the Art of 
Sinking in Poetry,” has instanced this very passage (without 
even taking the trouble to quote it correctly) as an example of 
what he calls ‘the Breskin.” The beautiful scene of the meet- 
ing between Ferdinand and Miranda follows, wherein each takes 
the other to be of more than human origin; but this, as it does 
not concern Ariel, must not detain us. 

We next meet Ariel, invisible as before, attending the 
usurping Duke, the King of Naples, Sebastian his brother, and 
others, while a plot is being concocted for the murder of the 
King, which, by Ariel’s intervention, is frustrated. It would 
appear from Ariel’s remark at the end of this scene, 

Prospero, my lord, shali know what I have done, 


that Ariel acted, in this, on his own initiative. 
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The scene shifts to another part of the island, where Caliban 
is venting his ill-humor in cursing Prospero. He says: 
His spirits hear me, 
But yet I needs must curse. 


His thoughts revert to the various forms Prospero’s spirits 
assume, sometimes as urchins, sometimes like firebrands, or as 
apes, hedgehogs, and adders. Trinculo and Stephano enter, and 
Caliban supposes them to be spirits of Prospero’s, come to tor- 
ment him, and implores their mercy. Stephano gives Caliban 
to drink of his bottle and Caliban is ready to worship him: 


That’s a brave god and bears celestial liquor. 


Caliban, after a time, proposes a scheme for revenge on 
Prospero: 
T’ll yield thee him asleep 
When thou may’st knock a nail into his head, 


he says to Stephano; from which we may perhaps gather that, 
in pursuance of his benevolent intentions, Prospero had not 
omitted to instruct Caliban in Scripture history. Later he sug- 
gests alternative methods, and especially insists on the necessity 
of getting possession of Prospero’s books: 


For without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command; they all do hate him 
As rootedly as I. 


Ariel, as we should suspect, has been present, invisible, at 
their conference, and will, of course, warn Prospero. 

The scene again changes to the locality of Antonio and the 
others. Accompanied by solemn music, several ‘‘ strange shapes” 
bring in a banquet; presently, amidst thunder and lightning, 
Ariel enters in the form of a harpy, claps his wings upon the 
table, and the banquet vanishes. Ariel sternly denounces the 
conspirators, tells them that their misdeeds are known, that he 
and his fellows are “ ministers of fate” and invulnerable, while 
the conspirators themselves are powerless: That the Powers 
have incensed the seas and shores against their peace, and that 
lingering perdition attends them, unless they with heart’s sorrow 
amend. Then Ariel vanishes and the “shapes” enter and, to 
soft music, carry out the table. 

Having by these means terrified and confounded the con- 
 spirators, Prospero determines to bestow upon the eyes of 
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Ferdinand and Miranda ‘‘ some vanity of his art,” and requires 
Ariel to provide a masque in which goddesses appear, and 
nymphs and reapers join in a dance, in the midst of which, 
at a sudden gesture of Prospero, the whole vanishes, which gives 
occasion for his celebrated speech beginning: 


Our revels now are ended. 


This picture of the final catastrophe was no doubt inspired 
by the prediction, common to secular and sacred lore, of the 
consummation of all things. It would not be difficult, however, 
to claim for it a prevision of Berkeley’s Theory of Matter, air 
being supposed by Shakespeare, as by St. Paul, to be immaterial. 

Prospero again calls Ariel: 

Spirit, 
We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 


Ariel replies: 
Ay, my commander; when I presented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it; but I feared 
Lest I might anger thee. 


Ariel proceeds to tell how he had led Caliban and his com- 
panions, red-hot with drinking, into a filthy pool near Prospero’s 
cell. Prospero then directs Ariel to fetch certain gorgeous ap- 
parel and expose it to their view. There is fine satire in Cali- 
ban’s restraint of Stephano’s and Trinculo’s admiration of this 
“trash,” and their eagerness to possess themselves of it. While 
they are disputing about it, they are hunted about by spirits 
in the shape of hounds. Ariel cries: 


Hark, they roar! 


The scene is now before Prospero’s cell; he is arrayed in 
his magic robes; addressing Ariel, he says: 
Now doth my project gather to a head: 
My charms crack not; my spirits obey; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How’s the day? 


On the sixth hour; at which time, my lord, 
You said our work should cease, 


replies Ariel. Then, answering Prospero, he tells him the dis- 
tracted condition in which he had left the conspirators against 
Alonzo, and the distress of Gonzalo: 

His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 

From eaves of reeds. Your charm so strongly works ’em 
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That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 


Pros. Dost thou think so, spirit? 
Ariel. Mine would, sir, were I human. 


Pros. And mine shall. 
Hast thou, which art but air, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as skarply, 
Passion’d as they, be kindlier moved than thou art? 
Go release them, Ariel. 


After the fine passage commencing: 
Ye elves of mills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves, 


recalling Medea’s adjuration in Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Prospero 


proceeds : 
But this rough magic 


I here abjure; and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music—which even now I do— 
To work mine end upon their senses that 

This airy charm is for, I’ll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 

I’ll drown my book. 


Ariel brings in Antonio and the rest, to whom Prospero 
grants pardon; but, perceiving that they appear not to recog- 
nize him, he determines to present himself as he was ‘‘ some- 
time Milan”: 

Quickly, spirit ; 
Thou shalt ere long be free, 


he says; whereupon Ariel sings the exquisite little song which 
has served to perpetuate the name of Arne. 


Why, that’s my dainty Ariel! I shall miss thee; 
But yet thou shalt have freedom, 


is Prospero’s comment. 

Yet another labor is to be put upon Ariel: he is to bring 
the master, the boatswain, and the other mariners before Pros- 
pero. The general eclaircissement takes place; Alonzo regains 
his son, who is discovered playing with Miranda at the not al- 
together love-compelling game of chess; lastly, Caliban and his 
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companions are driven in, and all ends happily. Even to Cali- 
ban we become somewhat reconciled, when, apostrophizing the 
drunken butler, he exclaims: 


What a thrice-double ass 
Was I to take this drunkard for a god 
And worship this dull fool! 


It is probably from the opening words of Prospero’s Epi- 
logue, together with certain expressions in the latter part of the 
play, that some have supposed this was Shakespeare’s farewell 
to the stage, and the calm dignity of the character of Prospero 
would favor this; but all that can be certainly known is that 
this beautiful play was one of his latest works. 

Comparing, or rather contrasting, the orders of imaginary 
spirits, we find Puck and his comrades constituting a body of 
attendants attached to the service of Oberon and Titania, the 
King and Queen of Fairyland; some at the disposition of the 
King, others at that of the Queen; Puck in particular, exhibit- 
ing a freakish spirit of mischief, of which he himself is pleased 
to give several illustrations; and not without a capacity for 
blundering and obeying his orders in a manner somewhat per- 
functory. 

Ariel and his fellows, on the other hand, appear as actuated 
by superior intelligence, and possessed of independent power 
and able to exercise individuality of action; it does not appear 
that they are under the subjection of any dominant authority, . 
but may be brought under human control by magical arts of 
greater or less power; the evil witch, Sycorax, was able to con- 
fine Ariel, but not to release him; Prospero, by his more po- 
tent art, could do either. After the first outbreak of petulance 
—which gives us the opportunity of learning his history—he 
serves Prospero with an affectionate devotion inspired by grati- 
tude, to which Prospero responds by frequent expressions of 
admiration and even affection. 

Neither Puck nor Ariel is quite the same as the Jinnee of 
the Arabian Tales, which seems to be a third variety of these 
sports of the imagination, and more nearly represents a blind 
force put in motion at the instance of the person possessing 
the requisite authority. Puck will laugh at human folly; Ariel 
will sympathize with human affections; while the Jinnee will 
preserve the unconcerned indifference of a statue. 
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Among the many problems that 
THE SECULAR UNIVERSITY. demand the careful consideration 

of the Catholic hierarchy in Amer- 
ca, not the least is the question of what policy is to be pur- 
sued regarding the rapidly increasing numbers of our young 
men who are entering secular universities. The dangers which 
they incur there are all too obvious. And these dangers are 
not merely for themselves. A large proportion of these young 
men will, presumably, afterwards occupy important positions in 
life. If they come from their college or university with faith 
lost or weakened, then instead of being, as they ought to be, 
a source of strength to the Catholic community in which they 
will live, they are likely to exert a malign influence. What is 
to be done? Nothing whatever, has been the answer hitherto 
of a good number of the loyal friends of Catholic education. 
If young men will run into the danger, their destruction is 
upon their own head; if you give them any official recogni- 
tion, you merely encourage others to follow them. This short- 
sighted view is rapidly disappearing; many of the hierarchy 
admit that something must be done for the Catholic students 
of non-Catholic universities; some have actually begun to do 
something. The question was discussed at the recent meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Association in Milwaukee. The 
most practical contribution to the discussion was made by the 
Rev. Father Farrell, of Cambridge.* With his four years’ ex- 
perience as director of the Catholic Club at Harvard, he was 
able to offer many valuable suggestions as to how a priest in 
charge of the student body might exercise a beneficent influ- 
ence on the young men. His own experience is encouraging ; 
and he pleads against the policy of undiscriminating denuncia- 
tion and anathema: 

Concerning the character of the Catholic students attending 
the secular university, there has been a good deal of unfair 
criticism which my experience pronounces unwarranted and 
harmful, driving the student who hears it, as I have known 
it to happen, farther from the priest who sometimes utters it, 
and farther from the Church. It is true that these young peo- 
ple attend the secular university just as they attend the pub- 


* The Catholic Chaplain at the Secular University. By the Rev. John J. Farrell, Spiritual 
_ Director of St. Paul’s Catholic Club of Harvard University. 
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lic school, because their parents send them, against the coun- 
sel and protest of the Church. The parents, not infrequently, 
make little of the Church’s protest, because they find priests 
and nuns attend these universities, and on that account re- 
gard the protest of the Church as a dead letter. In character 
I have found these students about what their home training 
and early religious education have made them. I find a fair 
proportion strong in the faith, and faithful to its practice, not- 
withstanding the statement made before this association a 
year ago by a reverend father, who took for granted as true 
the word of ‘‘a gentleman who told him that, asa rule, the 
Catholics of Harvard were no credit to the Church.’’ 





Father Farrell has signally helped towards an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the question, and emphatically displays its magni- 
tude, by submitting a carefully prepared table setting forth, 
approximately, the number of Catholic students and Catholic 
instructors or officers found at the non-Catholic colleges and 
universities of the United States for the year 1906-1907. Sum- 
marizing this table, he writes: 

We have found 5,380 young men and 1,557 young women, 
making a total of 6,937. How much greater these figures 
would be if all the records were accurate, and made to include 
the one hundred and thirty-six colleges not heard from, is a 
matter hard to determine. 


That the actual number is very much in excess of the above 
figures may be inferred even from the single fact that, in reply 
to Father Farrell’s inquiry, the answer of Columbia University 
was: “No record, but very many; probably thousands in the 
last ten years.” Whatever plan the bishops, in their wisdom, 
individually or collectively, may decide upon, Father Farrell’s 
statistics demonstrate that, to say the least, the /aissez-faire 
policy no longer can cope with the situation. 


In a conference delivered to a 
THE CHURCH IN FPANCE. Catholic audience in Luxemburg, 

the rector of the Catholic Institute 
of Toulouse, Mgr. Batiffol, treated of the measures by which 
the French clergy may be expected to meet the new conditions. 
which the Separation Law and the rejection of the scheme of 
associations has imposed upon them.* In 1905 the number of 


* L' Avenir Prochain du Catholicisme en France. By Mgr. Batiffol. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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bishops and priests drawing a salary from the government was 
41,721. These, along with many others, are now reduced to 
depend on their own resources or the loyalty of their flocks; 
upon whom, besides, will devolve the other charges necessary 
for the maintenance of religion. 

Comparatively few priests, says the Monseigneur, will be 
able to support themselves by manual labor in mechanical or 
agricultural life. He expects to find more efficient resources in 
mutual assurance societies, to be organized in the other dio- 
ceses, as is already done in Paris. Each parish will be re- 
quested to draw up a list of its receipts and outlays. The 
budgets of each parish must receive the approbation of the 
bishop, who will lay a progressive tax on the rich parishes, 
and, out of the proceeds, will assist the poorer ones. All the 
contributions tor the support of the clergy will be centralized 
in the bishop, who will distribute them to the parochial clergy. 
This plan will seem strange to Americans; and still stranger 
the motive which prompts the hierarchy to adopt it. ‘The 
prevailing conviction among our bishops is that the dignity and 
independence of the priest demands that he shall not receive 
his support directly from the hands of his parishioners.” Evi- 
dently it is with great reluctance that the governing body of 
the Church in France finds itself reduced to depend upon the 
faithful. 

With the removal of the restrictions imposed by the Con- 
cordat, which forbade any changes in the number of parishes, 
and thus maintained many priests in places where they no 
longer found any work, “in a few years from now many par- 
ishes, whose populations are diminishing, many parishes, too, 
alas! in certain districts where religion is falling towards zero, 
will be transformed into out-missions of more populous and 
more Christian parishes.” ‘‘ We shall abandon the mendacious 
arrangement which, hitherto, professed to count in each parish 
as many parishioners as the official census counted inhabitants.” 
On the whole, Mgr. Batiffol believes, though there will be much 
hardship and even hunger for many priests, the material wants 
of the clergy will be fairly well provided for. 

What about the political situation? Catholicism in France, 
says the rector, failed to make any effective resistance to the 
radical campaign, because Catholics had no organization. ‘‘ We 
have always been protected, always privileged, always on the 
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side of power. We had for King the most Christian King; he 
was consecrated by the hands of our bishops; he, in turn, 
nominated to bishoprics and benefices. How could the clergy 
develop any political action of its own? The monarchy and 
the Gallican Church fell together. And when, after the Revo- 
lution, the State religion had disappeared, Catholicism was 
recognized even by the Napoleonic Concordat as the religion 
of the majority of Frenchmen; it was once more official and its 
clergy became a hierarchy of government functionaries. How 
could the Catholicism of the Concordat ever become a school 
of opposition, and endow us with the spirit of a minority?” 

Another reason why Catholics have not developed a political 
union in France, as has been done in Germany, is that the 
Frenchman considers his religion as something personal, exclu- 
sively spiritual, and, therefore, having nothing in common with 
the political and temporal. In compensation, however, for the 
absence of a Catholic political party, the rector points out, 
there are large numbers of Catholics in all the parties. The 
key to future triumph for the Church will be to stimulate all 
these Catholics to exert their influence on the side of religious 
interests. 

The concluding section of the address is taken up with in- 
sisting upon the necessity for the clergy to enter, a great deal 
more than they have hitherto done, into all kinds of works for 
the social, moral, and economic amelioration of the people’s 
condition. “It is not enough for the priest to say: Let us 
go to the people. He must, above all, come out of his sacristy, 
show himself, draw the people to him, and acquire that as- 
cendancy which is always enjoyed by a man of energy, kind- 
ness, and self-denial, as soon as the people discover that he 
seeks only the welfare of others.” 


That French Catholics have already taken up, on a large 
scale, in many various lines, the social work from which Mgr. 
Batiffol hopes so much, is witnessed to by a solid volume, al- 
ready in its second edition, closely packed with statistical and 
other information on the subject, by Professor Max Turmann.* 
He records the methods and successes of various societies in 
different parts of France, in the manufacturing and the rural 
world. His scientific training enables him to give the reader 

* Activités Sociales. Par Max Turmann. Paris: V. Lecoffre. 
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valuable appreciations on the strong and weak points of the 
different enterprises which he examines. Like Mgr. Batiffol, he 
expects precious results for the Church if Catholics, forgetting 
old prejudices and worn-out traditions, accept the fact that the 
present age belongs to democracy, and, with vigorous good- 
will, enter into the work of social amelioration. Students, the- 
oretical or practical, of the social sciences will be repaid for a 
careful reading of this instructive volume. 


“Let this be carefully weighed: 
THE PRINCE OF THE APOS- The Church of England to-day 
TLES. claims continuity with the Church 
of England before the Reforma- 
tion, and the Church of England before the Reformation was 
in conscious dependence upon the Holy See in spirituals from 
start to finish; that is from A. D. 597 to A. D. 1534.” These 
words, which occur in the preface, may be taken as repre- 
senting the main thesis of this earnest little work,* which, 
with forcible logic and sober eloquence, presses upon Anglicans 
the necessity of reunion with the Holy See. The witness of 
the Scriptures, of the early Church, of the papal consciousness, 
and of the English Church itself, first in the early British 
period, afterwards in the later centuries, down to the Tudor 
disruption, are set forth strikingly, though without much elabora- 
tion. The radical change of attitude towards the Papacy that 
occurred in the sixteenth century was not, our authors hold, 
the work of the English Church or of the English nation: 


The account of the English Reformation, so long current 
among Anglicans, to the effect that the Church of England 
was weary of the Papal yoke and eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity afforded by Henry to shake herself free from ‘‘ the 
usurpations of the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable 
enormities,’’ has been so thoroughly discredited of late years 
by our best historians, both secular and ecclesiastical, that 
no man who has due regard for his reputation as a scholar, 
will any more venture to uphold the old time tradition about 
the ‘‘ blessed English Reformation.’’ It has been slain by 
the cold logic of facts. 


The argument is strengthened by appeal to the findings of 


* The Prince of the Apostles. A Study. By the Rev. Paul James Francis, S.A., Editor of 
The Lamp, and the Rev. Spencer Jones, M.A. Garrison, N. Y.: The Lamp Publishing 
Company. 
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Dr. Gairdner, Dr. Bliss, Mr. Luard, the editor of Robert Gros- 
seteste’s letters, and other contemporary students of English 
history. An objection made by a class, who are here called 
Tridentine Anglicans, against the enterprise of reunion, towards 
which the Rev. Mr. Spencer Jones and his associate author are 
so devotedly laboring, is reviewed and disposed of: 


If Rome had only not added to the faith, and asked no 
more of us than the acceptance of the Council of Trent and 
the primitive teaching concerning the Primacy of the Apos- 
tolic See, we could readily allow as much, for, in fact, that 
would be no more than the pre-Reformation belief of the 
Church of England, to which, as Anglo-Catholics, we are 
bound in consistency to adhere. But the dogmas of the Im- 
maculate Conception and Papal Infallibility, added to the re- 
peated refusal of Rome to recognize the validity of our orders, 
render all effort to repair the sixteenth century breach hope- 
less and vain, since nothing that we can do is at all likely to 
alter the de fide definitions of 1854 and 1870, or to effect a re- 
call of the Bull ‘‘ Apostolicze Curz.’’ 


Neither of these dogmas, the volume proceeds to show, is a 
novelty. Even Luther himself taught the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and “If the corypheus of Protestantism so lucidly ex- 
pounded the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, three 
hundred years before it was defined by Pius IX., it can hardly 
be called a new doctrine.” Acceptance of the Vatican defin- 
ition ‘would mean two or three amendments to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which are certainly not irreformable.” The sub- 
ject of Anglican orders the writers consider as one involving 
the question of jurisdiction and, therefore, not within the scope 
of the present study, which is limited to matters of faith. But 
Catholics, who respect the earnestness of such men as the Rev. 
Spencer Jones and his associate, when discussing the topic, say: 
Why waste time over the question of reunion? ‘There is but one 
way to that consummation—complete submission to Rome by 
Anglicans. Until they are ready to take this step nothing can 
be done. The Rev. Mr. Spencer Jones meets this assertion 
half way. - Rome, he admits, cannot be expected to change her 
dogmatic position. Reunion, he admits, can come only by the 
conforming of the other party to Roman doctrine. Yet such a 
conformity would not be extinction: 


It may be urged that if it should be proved possible to con- 
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form to the dogmatic position of Rome, that will amount to a 
surrender of the entire Anglican position. But this is a mis- 
take ot the first magnitude. For while, as we said above, it 
is only the few who appreciate the significance of dogma, al- 
though all benefit by it, where the shoe pinches with many is 
the plane of discipline not dogma. Matters of discipline 
touch us all round and strike us at once; and so far from 
changes in discipline making no difference, they would, in 
the eyes of the general run of men, make all the difference in 
the world ; and it is here, we repeat, that Rome can change, 
that she has changed actually in the past, and might change 
therefore in the future. Discipline is, in fact, variously ad- 
ministered in different quarters of the world to-day, and there 
would be nothing impractical, therefore, in looking for modi- 
fications in that direction. 


Those who believe that no sincere mind can resist the im- 
pact of sound logic will find it difficult to admit that any An- 
glican in good faith can read this weighty little volume and 
remain unconvinced. But Cardinal Newman, who knew human 
nature and had considerable experience in controversy, has told 
us that we may expect to convince men by mere logic when 
we have learned to shoot round corners. Nevertheless we may 
hope that the efforts of these earnest workers towards the reali- 
zation of the Savior’s prediction of one fold and one shepherd 
will, through the grace of God, be a helping hand to some souls 
struggling towards the light. 


In this volume * the Convent of 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF the Good Shepherd, of New York 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. City, has a touching and appro- 
By Katherine E. Conway. priate memorial of its jubilee, 
which will occur on October 2, 

1907. No work of the Church, perhaps, appeals more widely 
and deeply to the sympathy of the world than that of the 
Good Shepherd nuns, who devote their lives, with what zeal 
and success need not be said, to the rescue of their fallen sis- 
ters. Probably no house of the order has grown more rapidly 
than that one which has found in Miss Conway a worthy his- 
torian. The New York foundation, she observes, was unique, in 
beginning with the toleration rather than the approval of the 


* In the Footprints of the Good Shepherd. New York, 1857-1907. By Katherine E. Con- 
way. New York: Convent of the Good Shepherd. P 
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chief ecclesiastical authority. Archbishop Hughes, for reasons 
that Miss Conway mentions, was unwilling to give the sisters 
permission to establish themselves within his jurisdiction. He 
did not expect that their labors would prove successful. 


It was a charitable Protestant, after all, who spoke the de- 
cisive word which secured the introduction of the Nuns of the 
Good Shepherd into New York in 1857. ‘‘ They will swamp 
us,’’ said the Archbishop, ‘‘and the end will be failure.’ 
‘*But, Archbishop,’’ said Miss Foster (the Protestant lady), 
** would you consider the work a failure if but one grievous 
sin were prevented? The house in question would undoubt- 
edly prevent many mortal sins. Would not this be to the 
honor of God, even though none of the inmates was thorough- 
ly converted?’’ The Archbishop surrendered, and gave per- 
mission to start the House, though still ees it asa 
doubtful experiment. 


The experimental stage was soon over, and the order began 
at once to increase its personnel, to enlarge its house, and to 
give proofs of its efficiency that won for it friends of all kinds 
and of all persuasions. In the course of time it gained muni- 
cipal and state recognition; and sent out sisters to establish 
convents, first in Boston, and later on in Brooklyn. Besides 
telling the story of the convent’s growth, Miss Conway gives an 
interesting account of the rule of life practised by the Sisters, 
and their methods of treating their charges, with many touch- 
ing illustrations of. the divine efficacy of the Good Shepherd’s 
power. We may hope that the successes of New York are but 
an earnest of what the noble daughters of Pére Eudes are yet 
to do in America in their special field. For, as Miss Conway 
says: 

Many changes are before us, but of one thing we may be 
sure: no matter how great our social and scientific progress, 
the sad old fashions of sin and sorrow and death will not pass 
away while time endures ; and, while they last, there will be 
work for the Nuns of the Good Shepherd. 


M. Marechal, who, in his previous 

LAMMENAIS AND LAMAR- studies concerning the influence 
TINE. of Lammenais upon Sainte-Beuve 

By Christian Marechal. and Victor Hugo, has already 
shown a profound knowledge of 

the course of ideas which agitated the deeper currents of re- 
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ligious and politico-religious thought in the early and middle 
decades of the last century in Europe, here undertakes to prove 
that, for more than twenty years, Lamartine drew almost all 
his inspiration on religious, philosophical, and social topics from 
Lammenais.* The latter was the dominant influence which 
ruled and directed the author of the Harmonies, Méditations, 
La Politique Rationelle, Jocelyn, and the Voyage en Orient. 

M. Marechal’s method is thoroughly scientific and objective. 
He analyzes closely the published works and a good deal of 
private correspondence of the poet; he compares idea with idea; 
follows the development of Lamartine’s political and religious 
tenets; and compares the data thus gathered with the writings 
of Lamennais, to find that, to an astonishing extent, at least 
from the year 1817, Lamartine is but a reflection of Lamennais. 
Besides enjoying an exhibition (on an extended scale) of acute 
critical powers, the reader of this fine literary study will, un- 
less he is already uncommonly well acquainted with these two 
writers, get a deeper insight into the minds of both and into 
the intellectual struggles of the period. 


Those who have enjoyed the charm 
BESIDE STILL WATERS, of From a College Window, with 
By Benson. sweet spirit, lofty thought, and ex- 
quisite tenderness expressed in 
limpid, delightful English, will find a similar treat in Mr. Ben- 
son’s present work.t It is cast in the form of a biography of 
an educated Englishman who prefers the things of the mind 
and the joys of the simple life to the more boisterous pleasures 
of society or the prizes of public life. Mr. Benson is an amia- 
ble Christian stoic, deeply tinged with a moral idealism. As 
he narrates the development of the life of his fictitious hero, 
Hugh Neville, he descants upon the experiences and problems 
of life in a vein of gentle optimism tinged with a shade of 
melancholy, never acute enough to pass into sorrow. The phi- 
losophy of the book is fairly summed up in a passage towards 
the end when Hugh, from a spot dear to his youth, is casting 
a retrospective glance over his path: 


The thought of the long intervening years came back to 


* Lammenais and Lamartine. Par Christian Marechal. Paris: Bloudet Cie. 
+ Beside Still Waters. By Arthur Christopher Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
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Hugh with a sense of wonder and gratitude. He had half 
expected then, he remembered, that some great experience 
would perhaps come to him, and lift him out of his shadowed 
thoughts, his vain regrets. That great experience had not 
befallen him, but how far more wisely and tenderly he had 
been dealt with instead! Experience had been lavished 
upon him ; he had gained interest, he had practised activity, 
and he had found patience and hope by the way. He knew 
no more than he knew then of the great and dim design that 
lay behind the world, and now he hardly desired to know. 
He had been led, he had been guided, with a perfect tender- 
ness and a deliberate love. . . . A great sense of tran- 
quillity and peace settled down upon his spirit. He cast him- 
self in an utter dependence upon the mighty will of the Fa- 
ther; and in that calm of thought his little cares, and they 
were many, faded like wreaths of steam cast abroad upon the 
air. To be sincere and loving and quiet, that was the ineffa- 
ble secret ; not to scheme for fame, or influence, or even for 
usefulness ; to receive, as in a channel, the strength and 
sweetness of God. 


As one reading Mr. Benson’s pages feels the deep religious 
earnestness of the man, one wonders what the power of his 
pen would be if to him had come the crowning grace which 
has been vouchsafed to his brother. 


Lovers of the Jmitation will be 

THOMAS A KEMPIS. well repaid by a study of Mr. De 
Montmorency’s fine, scholarly work. 

As the title* implies, he is a staunch advocate of the A Kem- 
pis authorship. He treats the vexed question extensively, if 
not exhaustively. He dismisses Gerson, abbot of Vercelli, as a 
mere myth; and, though he acknowledges that some of the ar- 
guments in favor of the claims of the Chancellor Gersen are 
perplexing, he ultimately rejects them. The claims of Walter 
Hilton he considers more plausible, and subjects them to search- 
ing and acute literary and documentary criticism. But in the 
end he decides for the monk of Mount St. Agnes of Winde- 
sheim. The first section of the book is a description of the age 
in which A Kempis lived. This historic sketch is bold and 
full. The part of it which is devoted to depicting the external 


* Thomas 2 Kempis: His Age and Book. With 22 Illustrations. By J. E. G. De Mont- 
morency. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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conditions of ecclesiastical life, and the prominent figures of the 
secular side of the Church, gives so much prominence to the 
fruits of human frailty, and deals so liberally in dark colors 
and shades, when describing many ecclesiastical potentates, 
that the picture becomes somewhat false. 

But this is, to a great extent, counterbalanced by the ap- 
preciative manner in which the spiritual, invisible life of the 
period is related. The author endeavors to trace the influence 
of the line of mystics who were the highest manifestation of 
that life, of which the Jmitation is the classic expression. Be- 
lieving that the mystic movement was carried to its height in 
England, he dwells markedly upon the names of Richard Rolle 
of Hampole, Walter Hilton, and their fellow-countrymen. But 
his national preferences do not prevent him from treating wor- 
thily the German mystics too. Unfortunately, we cannot say 
as much of his impartiality when his religious prepossessions 
come into play. For they have led him to believe in the ex- 
istence of a rivalry, if not an incompatibility, between the mys- 
tical movement and the visible organization, and to see in the 
Protestant Reformation the culmination of the mystical tenden- 
cy. He admits, however, that “the author felt nothing of the 
Reform movement so busily at work in his time. No touch of 
Wicklivism, no taint of Lollardy appears in the little books.” 

It might be argued, too, we think, that in analyzing the 
genesis and development of mysticism he has, at some periods, 
assigned too much importance to philosophic doctrines and in- 
fluences which were chiefly academic and intellectual. The 
chapter on various manuscripts and editions of the Jmitation 
is full of interest, which is enhanced by numerous photograv- 
ures of famous texts and manuscripts. The analysis of the lit- 
erary structure, too, in which all the quotations from and allu- 
sions to sacred and profane authors are marked, besides being 
interesting, are evidence that the study of the /mitation has been 
for Mr. De Montmorency a labor of love. 

For one service, too, we must thank him. It is his refutation 
of the charge of selfishness made, in virulent language, against 
the spirit of the Jmitation by Dean Milman, in his History of 
Latin Christianity. ‘‘ There is,” writes the Anglican dean, ‘‘no 
love of man in the book: of feeding the hungry, of clothing 
the naked, of visiting the prisoner, even of preaching there is 
profound, total silence. The world is dead to the votary of 
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the Jmitation, and he to the world, dead in a sense absolutely 
repudiated by the first principles of the Christian faith. Chris- 
tianity to be herself must shake off indignantly, not only the 
barbarism, the vices, but even the virtues of the Medieval, of 
Monastic, of Latin Christianity.” 

The novelist Thackeray wrote in a somewhat similar strain, 
with similar shallowness of view: ‘‘The scheme of that book 
carried out would make the world the most wretched, useless, 
dreary, doting place of sojourn. There would be no manhood, 
no love, no tender ties of mother and child, no use of intellect, 
no trade or science—a set of selfish beings, crawling about, 
avoiding one another, and howling a perpetual Miserere.” 

Such a view as this, our author shows, can be entertained 
only by a man who has failed to grasp the spirit of the /mzta- 
tion, and who has not even understood some of its iterated 
maxims, and, as a set-off to the opinions of the two above- 
mentioned writers, he quotes the views of a number of men 
distinguished in the world of letters. Making the fullest de- 
ductions with regard to the reservations that we have men- 
tioned, we believe this work deserving of an honorable place in 
the immense library that has grown up around the Jmitation. 


No complaint of niggardliness can 
IRISH SONGS AND LYRICS. be laid against the editor of these 

two handsome volumes, which con- 
stitute the largest extant anthology of Irish verse—songs, lyrics, 
ballads, and short poems.* We find here all that are to be found 
in almost every previous collection, and a great many that now 
for the first time take their place in a general anthology. 
Among the latter there is a good number of pieces, chiefly 
translations or imitations of Celtic poetry, that have appeared 
since the beginning of the present Gaelic revival. The editor 
has arranged the names of authors alphabetically, grouping to- 
gether the selections from each author. Reference is facilitated 
by two indexes, one of the authors’ names, another of first 
lines. A third index arranges the contents into groups accord- 
ing to the various subjects, such as Home, Conviviality, Legend, 
History, etc., etc. Those familiar with other collections will 
be surprised at some of the numbers in these volumes, and, 
perhaps, will ask with something approaching to indignation 


* The Golden Treasury of Irish Songs and Lyrics, Edited by Charles Welsh. 2 Vols, 
New York: Dodge Publishing Company. 
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why so many poems that have not the remotest reference to 
anything distinctively Irish, and do not possess anything of 
the peculiar quality of the Irish inspiration, have found their 
way in here. Nor will the editor’s announcement of his plan 
in the preface provide an answer. He says that the anthology 
‘‘aims to present some of the best examples of Irish songs and 
lyrics from the bards who wrote in their mother tongue, when 
Ireland was the island of saints and scholars and the school of 
the West; the folk-songs, street-ballads, the great wealth of 
patriotic poetry called forth by the suppression and oppression 
of centuries, the humorous and convivial verse with which Irish 
literature abounds, the pathetic, romantic, and sentimental poe- 
try for which the Irish have always been famous.” This is a 
broad plan, yet it does not cover all the ground. The fact is 
that Mr. Welsh must have tacitly assumed that everything is 
Irish poetry that has been written by any one born in Ireland 
or having Irish affiliations. So Bishop Berkeley, Richard Fleck- 
noe, and the author of the ‘‘ Mourning Bride” find themselves 
admitted to the Celtic Parnassus; Mrs. Alexander’s beautiful 
hymn ‘There is a Green Hill,” her “ Burial of Moses,” and 
Lady Maxwell’s “ Bingen on the Rhine,” along with many other 
equally incongruous pieces, are here placed under the auspices 
of the shillelah and the shamrock. This feature is rather a 
drawback to the character of the work. But Mr. Welsh has 
given us in such generous measure all that he promised, that 
it would be ungracious to grumble because he has thrown a 
lot of odds and ends into the bargain. 


The subject of this biography * was 

A MARTYR OF OUR OWN a young French priest who was 
DAY. martyred in Corea in the year 1866, 

during the last of the fierce perse- 

cutions which the Corean empire waged against Catholic mis- 
sionaries and converts. This persecution lasted from 1866 to 
1870. It has been estimated that, at its close, over eight thou- 
sand persons had been put to death. These figures cannot be 
more than conjectural. But it is certain that a great number of 
persons suffered death all over that unhappy country which had 
the terrible distinction of being the last or latest of the perse- 
cutors of the Church. However we may sympathize with the 


* A Martyr of Our Own Day. The Life and Letters of Just de Brenteniéres. Adapted 
from the French by Rev. John Dunne. New York: Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
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Corean, from a political point of view, as we see his national 
independence crushed in the grip of the Japanese, we cannot 
but rejoice that the supremacy of Japan promises a reign of 
liberty for missionary effort. Thence will come the abundant 
harvest of which the seed is the blood of the great host of mar- 
tyrs that has consecrated the soil of Corea since 1781. 


A hearty welcome from grateful Sodalists will undoubtedly 
be the response to the new Sodality Manual* which Father 
Mullan, S.J., has compiled, with every care and zeal, for the 
Children of Mary. The Manual is a valuable guide, complete 
in its instruction, in its rules and prayers for private devotion, 
and has every quality to help the Sodalist who aims at a per- 
fect and loyal devotion to our Lady. The publishers have 
taken every care to present a neat and attractive book, and we 
wish it a wide sale. : 


Another valuable publication, | Father Mullan’s latest con- 
tribution to the work of furthering and fostering zealous devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, has just come to us. These Hints and Helps 
—as the work is modestly titled—will be found invaluable to all 
those who have charge of Sodalists. In its scope it covers, 
in a thorough, practical way, the many points pertaining to the 
organization and management of a Sodality. It cannot but 
be of much use and aid to those for whom it is intended. 
Again, the make-up of this book is neat and attractive. 


* The Book of the Children of Mary. Compiled and Arranged by Father Elder Mullan, 
S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

t Sodality of Our Lady: Hints and Helps for those in Charge. By Father Elder Mullan, 
S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 




















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (3 Aug.): The Roman correspondent writes of the 
reception given by Pius X. to the Japanese Ambassador. 
The Holy Father expressed his thanks to the ambassador 
for the favor shown to the Church in the flowery king- 
dom: ‘‘ We wish to express our gratitude and our sincere 
good wishes that Providence may for long years grant all 
prosperity to the august Sovereign of Japan.” In ac- 
cepting the dedication of Professor Minocchi’s translation 
of the Book of Isaias into Italian, the late Cardinal Svampa 
wrote a most complimentary letter to the author. ‘‘In 
accepting,” the Cardinal writes, ‘‘there is a gratification 
in offering to you and to all sincere and able students of 
Holy Scripture in your person, a slight testimony of my 
attachment and good will.” 
(10 Aug.): Fr. John Gerard, SJ., combats the idea 
that Sir Tobie Matthew was a crypto-Jesuit, or a Jesuit 
of any kind. In a leading article the present unenvi- 
able position of the English Prime Minister with regard 
to Catholic Training Schools is exposed. Some weeks 
ago Campbell-Bannerman, speaking to a Catholic depu- 
tation, who interviewed him on the subject, insisted that 
he was sympathetic with all Catholic voters, and added 
that he thought the Catholic life of a Catholic college 
would be improved if salted with the presence of Non- 
conformists. A week later, speaking to the representa- 
tives of the Free Churches, he showed his real colors. 
Speaking of the recent legislation regarding the Training 
Schools, he remarked that “the government would have 
liked to do something more drastic.” 
(17 Aug.): The Archbishop of Dublin writes that he is 
in favor of changing the canon of obedience, making it 
compulsory to abstain from alcohol instead of meat on 
all days of fast and abstinence. This stand is taken in 
view of the fact that, in proportion to population, Ireland 
suffers to a most deplorable extent from the drink evil. 
The establishment of Apostolic Bands for mission- 
ary purposes in the United States—how they work and 
the results achieved—forms the subject-matter for an 
article. 
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(24 Aug.): The Roman correspondent writes that the 
Holy Father is about to issue a universal decree which 
will practically nullify the Zametsi Decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. The law regulating sponsalia will also be 
greatly modified. They will not be considered an im- 
pediment to marriage, unless contracted with specified 
formalities and consigned to writing. Recently the 
“Catholic Settlements Association” was formed to stem 
the tide of indifferentism in the slums of London. A 
start is to be made in Hoxton district of London next 
autumn. The hopes and plans are discussed at length 
in this issue. 





The Month (Sept.): Apropos of the revision of the Vulgate, 


now being undertaken by the Benedictine Order, the 
Rev. Sydney F. Smith writes on the nature of its author- 
ity in the Catholic Church and the nature of the revis- 
ion it requires. Fr. Herbert Thurston contributes a 
study on the “ Baptism” of Bells. The denunciation, by 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century, of the ceremony 
of the consecration of church-bells, was particularly vio- 
lent. The popular designation of the rite as ‘“‘ baptism,” 
accounts for the vehemence of the attacks, for such an 
apparent parody on a sacrament was considered intoler- 
able. However, as Cardinal Bellarmine pointed out at 
the time, neither the words of blessing in the Pontifical, 
nor the manner of the ceremony itself, justified the pro- 
test. The use of the word ‘“‘baptism” is purely popu- 
lar and arbitrary. “The Society of Jesus and Educa- 
tion,” is the subject of discussion by Rev. Alban Goodier. 








The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Aug.)* The opening article in 


this number, from the pen of the Rev. R. Fullerton, deals 
with the Origin of Religion. The subject is introduced 
by insisting on the unity of morality and religion, and 
on the definition of religion as belief in God or gods and 
relations of some kind existing between him or them and 
man. The paper is principally concerned with the theory 
that all religions had their origin in Phantoms of the 
Night. This theory, as held by Mr. Tylor and his school, 
is fully explained and the position of those who defend 
it outlined. Many flaws are detected by the writer. 
“This ingenious theory,” he notes, ‘it will at once be 
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observed, credits the primitive reasoner with such an 
amount of intellectual acumen as would entitle him to 
rank with the foremost thinkers of the twentieth century.” 
In refuting the assertion that the alliance of morality and 
religion belongs to religions above the savage level, he 
shows in striking contrast the ethics of the lowest tribes 
of humanity and the orgies of classic culture. In fine, 
he insists that in treating of the evolution of religion, 
we have not a shadow of direct evidence, and that it 
would be well to throw theories aside and go to the 
heart of the question, by asking: Is there a spiritual 
soul in man? Is there a God? If the answer must be 
negative; then is the time to consider theories to ex- 
plain the error.——‘“Scotland and John Knox,” is 
a criticism by Rev. M. H. MclInerny, O.P., of two 
articles by Mr. Rait, which appeared in the Fortnightly 
Reveiw for July, 1905 and 1906. The extravagance of 
the eulogies on John Knox is shown, and the want of a 
Catholic historian, to do for Presbyterianism and Knox 
what Denifle and Janssen have done for Lutheranism and 
Luther, is deplored. Rev. J. Ferris, B.D., has a dis- 
sertation on right and wrong. He reduces the schools of 
ethics to two; namely, order and utility; but these, 
though distinct, are not opposed to one another. Sub- 
stituting “beautiful” as a synonym for “order” and 
“good” for “ useful,’”’ metaphysicians make them identi- 
cal. Taking, however, the idea of utility as more primi- 
tive, and consequently more simple than that of order, 
he confines himself to it in the body of his paper. 
Under the heading “ Proscribed and Non-Proscribed Ac- 
tions,” seeming objections to utilitarianism thus under- 
stood are shown to be false. That the notion of retrib- 
utive punishment is entirely consistent with utilitarian 
principles is proved by showing that retributive and pre- 
ventative punishment are in reality the same thing viewed 
in different aspects. The notion that utilitarianism im- 
poses on men unbearable burdens, by bending them al- 
ways to do their best, is not so chimerical when we 
consider that we are constantly, though perhaps un- 
consciously, doing our best. The paper closes with an 
ardent plea for utilitarianism as a new natural revelation 
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of God’s will, for it is the sure passage to man’s perfec- 
‘tion and happiness. 

The Examiner, Bombay (27 July): A correspondence, arising 
from a demonstration held by Bombay Catholics to ex- 
press sympathy for their French brethren in the present 
crisis, is reprinted from the TZimes of India. The first 
correspondent makes an effort to point out to the “‘ simple- 
minded Catholics of Bombay” the ludicrousness of the 
movement. He asserts that the Church of Rome is now 
reaping in France what she has been sowing there for 
the past hundred and fifty years. He also suggests that 
if Catholics were allowed free inquiry they would see 
conditions in France in a different light. Fr. Hull, edi- 
tor of the Examiner, in answer, declares the first accu- 
sation false and to the second responds with a more 
just presentation of the Church’s attitude on the ques- 
tion of freedom of inquiry. 

Le Correspondant (10 Aug): The letters of Sainte-Beuve to 
Madame de Solms are published in this issue. M. E. 
Grassi contributes an article on Siam, its king, its 
court, and its government. The works and life of 
Nicolas Poussin, the great French painter, receives a 
lengthy notice at the hands of Jean Tarbel. The attitude 
of the critic is that of an enthusiastic admirer. M. 
Béchaux criticizes a recent law of the Minister of Labor 
in France, which makes it necessary for all manufac- 
turers or employers of labor, who employ a hundred 
men or more, to hire inspectors to look after the well- 
being of the employees. These inspectors are elected 
by the employees themselves. It signalizes the end of 
authority and liberty on the part of the employer. 
Lately the Belgian government submitted to all employ- 
ers of labor, and also to workingmen, the following 
question: Is, in your opinion, a reduction in the hours ] 
of labor followed by an appreciable diminution in pro- 
duction and in salaries? As might be expected, the 
employers answered that it did mean a diminution in , 
both, while the employees replied negatively. 

Etudes (5 Aug.): Opens with the sixty-five propositions of the 
new Syllabus. J. de Tonquédec adds another install- 
ment to his criticism of the notion of truth as contained 
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in the “ New Philosophy.” In this number he discusses 
the evolution of truth. according to the modern scheme, 
and expresses his strong doubts of its success. This 
month brings A. d’Alés, in his series on the witness of 
tradition in history, to the nineteenth century. This 
article is mainly a sketch of the writers, on the one 
hand, who have shown excess in traditionalism, and of 
those on the other side who have been excessive in 
idealism, and finally, of the exponents of the via media. 

Eugéne Portalié congratulates the Holy See on its 

latest work, the Syllabus. After mentioning in general 

the systems and theories which fall under condemnation, 
he proceeds to apply the decree to certain Catholic writers, 
notable among them being M. Loisy and M. Fogazzaro. 

He rejoices because this decree is a “‘ great act of reli- 

gious progress, and will give a new impulse to profound 

studies.” 

(20 Aug.): Pierre Suau writes on Madagascar, giving a 

history of its discovery, its first settlers, and its early 

missionaries. It is a custom among unbelievers, Lucien 

Roure states, to regard Kant, Spinoza, Darwin, and others 

as lay saints, men devoted to the seeking of truth, but 

men without religion. Lately, in an autobiography, Her- 
bert Spencer was referred to as one of those lay saints. 

M. Roure has doubts whether he may be given this title, 

and in doing so criticizes his philosophy, his motives, 

and his mental attitude. A. Brou indulges in a com- 
prehensive study of the history of the efforts made to 
form a native clergy in China and India. Such a clergy, 
the writer points out, would not be a universal panacea 
for all the ills that befall the Church in the orient. More 
enthusiasm is wanted in Europe. M. Louis Chervoillot 
notices a book of recent publication, entitled A History 

, of Japanese Literature, by Dr. Karl Florenz Bungaku- 
Hakushi. The work is a serious effort, and bears all 
the marks of erudition. The reviewer recommends it to 
all students of Japanese literature. 

La Revue Apologétique (July): H. Dutonquet, S.J., gives a brief 
review of the Scriptural evidences of our Lord’s resur- 
rection. ——L. Méchineau, S.J., concludes his series of 
articles on ‘The Idea of the Inspired Book,” with a 
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sketch of the opinions of Catholic theologians, from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the present day, re- 
garding the manner of the inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; the exact part played by the sacred writers them- 
selves in the composition of these books; and just how 
far, and in what way, divine assistance was extended to 
them. Dr. J. Lenssens brings to a close his criticism 
of M. Lameere’s History of Humanity, by refuting his 
proofs for the thesis that man has ascended from lower 
orders of creation through merely natural forces. He 
mentions, in particular, the ethical objection that a man 
would be no more responsible for his actions than a 
stone if he were the product of blind forces of nature. 
Abbé Néve continues his historical sketch of Church 
Decorations; this article embracing the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. Henri Mainde, writing 
“‘ Apropos of a Commission of Inquiry,” speculates on 
the possible outcome of the movement of High Church 
Anglicans towards Roman practice and belief. 











Revue Pratique d’ Apologetique (15 Aug.): J. Riviére retraces the 


chief points of the recent controversy between MM. La- 
berthonniére and Paul Allard on the value of the testi- 
mony of the early martyrs. J. Cartier ‘believes that 
scientific morality or pragmatism is legitimate. He shows 
the reasons for this belief, basing his arguments on a 
work of M, Bureau, La Crise Morale des Temps Nouveaux. 
Eugéne Griselle describes the co-ordination which 
should exist between the catechism and apologetics. 
A. Poulain writes of the religious societies among the 
Mussulmen.—Fénelon Gibon laments the alarming increase 
in juvenile criminality. 











Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Aug.): M. Dimnet, continu- 





ing his discussion of M. Baudin’s views concerning New- 
man’s system of theology, comes to the constructive side 
of M. Baudin’s work, in which he opposes his own the- 
ory of faith to that of Newman. But after a careful 
study M. Dimnet finds M. Baudin’s system inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory. He thinks that M. Baudin so fre- 
quently makes concessions that interfere with a purely 
intellectualistic systematization of faith that he becomes 
much less rationaliste than he would appear. M. Baudin 
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admits the existence of entirely new problems in philos- 

ophy and theology, and hopes to see the day when a 

iM “future synthesis from a future St. Thomas,” shall see 
the light. But M. Dimnet complains that M. Baudin’s 
school does little to create such a synthesis. Finally, 
the writer hopes that M. Baudin will make a broader 
study of Newman, and will thereby find that Newman’s 
system, while not rationalism in the odious sense, is 
Christianisme raisonné, and not mere “‘ fideism.”. M. E. 
Jordan contributes his second article on the ‘‘ Responsi- 
bility of the Church in the Repression of the Heresies of 
the Middle Ages.” He blames Mgr. Douais who, in at- 
tempting to apologize for the Inquisition as an institu- 
tion, does not seem to realize that he thereby throws 
back the blame of the abuses of inquisitorial procedure 
upon the Church. Likewise, M. Jordan thinks it folly 
to try to defend torture, confiscation, examination, and 
the other barbarities of the Inquisition. A wiser apolo- 
getic, he maintains, would aim to show that the Church 
was not responsible for them, or that her responsibility 
was secondary to that of the Inquisition itself. In gen- 
eral, it would be well if the Holy See had always been 
as high-minded in its teaching concerning torture as was 
Nicholas I., who, in his excellent ‘‘ Consultatio ad Bul- 
garos,” declares that ‘“‘neither the divine law nor the 
human law admit of torture, confession of guilt should 
be spontaneous and voluntary, not extracted by force. 

Revue du Monde Catholique (1 Aug.): M. Dapoigny denies the 
right of the doctors of the immanence theory to claim 
confirmation for their doctrine in the Fathers. In quota- 
tions from the writings of the latter, he points out a 
sentiment which he thinks is antagonistic to the thought 
of this school. M. l’Abbé Barret’s ‘‘ Study in Jewish 
History ” continues through this and the following num- 
ber. The six biblical days of creation, and the literal 
interpretation of such like texts of Scripture, occupies 
the attention of M. l’Abbé Chauvel. 

La Démocratie Chrétienne (Aug.): In the exposition of Paul 
Lapeyre’s doctrines of social morality, continued in this 
issue, the mutual duties of children and parents are dis- 


cussed, M. Decurtius’ famous ‘‘ Letter to a Friend,” 
VOL, LXXXVI.—9 
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published in the Fribourg Lzderty, in which the writer 
vindicates his social apostolate by pointing out the dif- 
ference between social democratic reform and Catholic 
reformation, is given in translation by the editor. M. 
Decurtius refutes the charge that the propagation of the 
democratic spirit is necessarily accompanied by doctrinal 
disruption. After a careful examination of Socialism 
and its claims, Comte Jos. de Mailath concludes that it is 
not a remedy for present-day evils, but an evil itself. 
The progress of social activity in Italy is noted. 

Thomiste (July-Aug.): Fr. Thomas M. Pégues gives, in 
a comprehensive manner, the doctrinal status of that 
school of writers in the Catholic Church against whom 
the Pope’s allocution of April last was particularly di- 
rected. In the mind of the writer effort should be 
made not to harmonize Catholic teaching with ‘‘ modern 
thought,” but rather to adjust ‘‘modern thought” to the 
truth which the Church has established. Fr. R. Gar- 
rigon-Lagrange defends the Thomistic proofs of the ex- 
istence of God against the criticism of M. Le Roy. 
The authoritative source of Scriptural proofs for Theol- 
ogy is the subject of a paper by Fr. J. R. Bonhomme. 
While the Vulgate is the official Bible of the theologian, 
Hebrew and Greek texts are not by that fact excluded. 














Seliidion aus Maria-Laach (Aug.): Victor Cathrein, S.J., dis- 


cusses the relation of ‘‘ Religion and Pedagogy.” He de- 
fends the general Catholic view that religious training is 
necessary for the moral character of youth, and can be 
adequately inculcated only by being given a place at 
least as prominent as any other department of edu- 
cational training——-An anonymous aarticle, entitled: 
“What the Hour points to,” concerns itself with th: 
dark times in France, and compares the conflict there to 
that carried on in Germany not so long ago. The writer 
is hopeful of the final triumph of the Church which has 
emerged victorious from so many great crises. Hein- 
rich Pesch, S.J., writes of “The Signs of Prosperity.” 
“From Rome to the Valley of Pompeii,” is the title 
of an article by H. G. Hagen, S.J. 

















Current Events. 


As very little has taken place in 
General. Europe specially related to the dis- 
tinct countries of which it is com- 
posed, it will be more convenient to refer in the first place to 
those events which have a bearing upon their mutual relations, 
especially as there is one feature common to them of the utmost 
importance and significance. This is the universal and apparently 
sincere desire for peace which animates not only the more en- 
lightened guides of thought and opinion, but even the ruling 
potentates and their ministers. The frequent visits, which are 
characteristic of the present, have been the means by which 
these desires have led to the assurance that at present there 
is no reason to fear the outbreak of war. Even the troubles 
which are taking place in Morocco, and the consequent inter- 
vention of France and Spain, do not seem likely to inflame the 
jealousy of the ever-watchful Kaiser, or to lead to his inter- 
vention. 

The visit paid by the Tsar to the German Emperor was the 
first of the steps taken. So far as is known its results, both 
positive and negative, were good. It has not stood in the way 
of the conclusion of an agreement between Russia and Great 
Britain; it has not weakened the alliance between France and 
Russia; it has not been the means of the revival of the Drei- 
kaiserbund. Russia has not thrown herself into the arms of 
Germany. On the other hand, every obstacle to the mainte- 
nance of peace has been removed, not only in Europe, but also 
in the Far East. Some even think (or say) that the Tsar 
may form a link between the Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy on the one hand, and the Dual Alliance 
of France and Russia on the other, and that the tour of the 
European Courts which is being made by the Russian Foreign 
Minister is a step in that direction. It ought to have been 
mentioned before that the Triple Alliance has been renewed for 
a further term of years. This took place automatically, and so 
almost escaped notice. If the two alliances, which were formed 
in view of probable hostile action, should evolve into a wider 
union for the preservation of peace, it would be a striking ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest. 

The visit of King Edward to the German Emperor was the 
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next step to bring.about the present satisfactory outlook. The 
relations between Germany and England, as is well known, have 
long been of the worst. No doubt is entertained in England 
by a not inconsiderable number of publicists that Germany, 
during the Boer War, tried to form a continental alliance against 
Engiand. This of course is a thing of the past; the same writers, 
however, are constantly giving expression to their conviction 
that it is against England that the German Navy is being pre- 
pared; that a war, sooner or later, is inevitable; and that, if 
it is to come, the sooner it comes the better for England. 
There is no reason to think that these ideas have been widely 
embraced; but there is no doubt that the sentiments of the 
country have long been so cold that the visits which the Kaiser 
was wont to make have been suspended. Last year’s visit of 
the King to Cronberg tended to remove these feelings of dis- 
trust. It is too soon to say whether this year’s visit has com- 
pletely removed them; but it seems fairly certain that, while an 
entente between England and Germany is still non-existent, what 
political writers call a détente has been accomplished; and to 
this détente the King has set the seal. He could not well have 
done more, for his stay was less than ten hours; and as he 
took lunch, tea, and dinner, and changed his costume three 
several times, there does not seem to have been much time left 
for the discussion of serious questions. Perhaps this was done 
by the British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who ac- 
companied the King, and the German Chancellor, who was in 
attendance upon the Kaiser. But if speeches represent the real 
mind of the parties, the visit, in the Kaiser’s opinion, was an 
expression of the good relations between the two nations, the 
King being the representative of the great English people; and 
the latter, on his part, declared that his greatest wish was 
that only the best and pleasantest relations should prevail be- 
tween the two countries. This ought to be a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the belief that there is personal animosity between the 
two monarchs. At all events, even if economic and political 
antagonism may, to a certain extent, still remain, the personal 
antagonism has ceased to be. 

From Wilhelmshéhe, the King proceeded direct to Ischl, 
where the Emperor-King, Francis Joseph, awaited him, with 
Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
in attendance. Between Austria and England there were no 
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animosities to remove; the problem to be solved was what ac- 
tion should be taken in Macedonia. Macedonia is one of the 
blackest spots on the surface of the globe; and that it is such 
is due largely to the selfishness of Austria and Russia, whose 
chief and paramount care is their own aggrandizement. An 
end could long ago have been put to the manifold horrors with 
which the region is filled, were it not that the Emperor and 
the Tsar, while taking some inadequate steps to remedy the 
evils, stood in the way of the more energetic action which the 
Western Powers were willing to take. The latter had to ac- 
quiesce as the less of two evils, although with ever-increasing 
reluctance. England especially had indicated that some more de- 
cided steps must be taken, and the King, the secret of whose 
popularity is that he has succeeded in discovering and becom- 
ing the representative of the mind of his people, conveyed their 
message to the Emperor. The result has been, it is semi- 
officially announced, that there is full agreement between the 
two governments on the question of reforms in the Macedonian 
vilayets, and on proposals to be made to Turkey; also as to 
the manner in which the Macedonian bands are to be dealt 
with. Consequently, good hopes may be entertained of serious 
and lasting improvements being effected. The details of the 
proposed reforms have not yet been published, but they are 
said to include, in addition to the proposals for a reform of the 
judiciary now under discussion, an effective control of the 
Macedonian administration. The visit is regarded as restoring 
the Concert of Europe, which is expected to work more ef- 
fectually and more expeditiously than in the past. In particular 
Turkey will, if what is said is true, find herself face to face with 
a united Europe. This is the one and sole condition of success 
in dealing with that dreadful incubus. 

While the visit of the King to the Emperor of Austria was 
the last of those paid to the crowned heads of states, his inter- 
view with the French Premier may be looked upon as in the 
same category, as the head of the ministry for the time being 
in the Republic represents the power of the State. In this 
case, too, the preservation of peace, if not secured, was at 
least materially furthered, for the question of Morocco and of 
French action there was discussed, and it may be believed that 
the King, fresh from his visit to the German Emperor, was 
able to bring into accord the views of France and Germany. 


- 
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A leading authority in political affairs describes, in the fol- 
lowing terms, the resulting situation: “ Through the exchange 
of views between the rulers of Germany and Russia, Germany 
and Great Britain, and Great Britain and Austria-Hungary, a 
sort of harmonious agreement has been effected which has be- 
come generally European; for the inclusion of France is as- 
sured by the Franco-Russian alliance and the entente between 
the Powers, without French statesmen having taken part per- 
sonally in these meetings. In fact, the conversation between 
King Edward and M. Clemenceau at Marienbad has filled up 
this apparent gap. The general wish for peace has never be- 
fore found such imposing expression, and in the same way the 
powerful guarantee which the world’s peace interests possess in 
the great reigning Houses of Europe has never been so clearly 
demonstrated as in the summer of 1907.” 

Here our chronicle of Royal visits might terminate, were it not 
that it may be mentioned that the King of Denmark has made a 
journey to Iceland, the first we believe ever paid by a reigning 
monarch to that island. This visit was not made merely for the 
pleasure of the trip, but to counteract, by personal influence, the 
agitation which is going on for Home Rule. There are some in 
the island who, while preserving the personal link of and with the 
crown, wish no longer to be subordinate to the Parliament of 
Denmark. Other royal peregrinations may be mentioned. The 
Crown Prince of Portugal has been to see the colonies of that 
country in Africa, and America has been favored by the pres- 
ence of a member of the royal house of Sweden. 

While monarchs have been so busy, cabinet-ministers have 
not been idle. Meetings have taken place between Baron von 
Aehrenthal and Signor Tittoni, the Foreign Minister of Italy, 
at Desio and at the Semmering. These have led to a complete 
understanding regarding the lines of international policy of the 
two nations. With respect to Balkan affairs, in particular, per- 
fect identity of view exists between Austria- Hungary and Italy. 

While Austria and Italy hitherto, although in zeneral agree- 
ment, have had some few points of difference, Germany and 
France have scarcely found anything on which to agree. 
Whether the Conferences between the German Chancellor and 
M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador to Berlin, have ma- 
terially changed the situation, it is too soon to say, but the 
mere fact that these conferences had been held led to the ru- 
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mors of an impending rapprochement, which appeared in several 
daily papers. These rumors, however, rather served the purpose 
—all-important for some papers—of filling space than of ex- 
pressing any real occurrence. The most that is likely to have 
been accomplished by the two representatives is an agreement 
as to Morocco. This problem is becoming more perplexing day 
by day; and if it does not lead to complications, it will be due 
to the strong desire for peace of which we have already spoken. 

Royal visits and ministerial Conferences have not been the 
only means by which action has been taken to place Europe and 
the world on a peace establishment. The ordinary procedure of 
diplomacy has resulted in the conclusion of a Convention be- 
tween Russia and Japan; and also of the long negotiated agree- 
ment between Russia and Great Britain. By the first-named 
Convention Russia and Japan undertake to respect the present 
territorial boundary of each other, and all rights under existing 
treaties with China. The independence and territorial integrity 
of the latter empire are guaranteed as well as the “ open door” 
for all nations. Both the powers pledge themselves to the 
maintenance of the status guo. Asin June last Japan and France 
entered into an agreement on the same lines, peace seems as- 
sured in the Far East, unless this country, or what is less like- 
ly Germany, should wish to enter actively upon the field. The 
field, therefore, is left open to Japan for peaceful development, 
both of her own resources and those of Corea, which has now 
through recent events been placed under Japan’s direction, 
whether with or without justification we cannot say. The treaty 
of Portsmouth, instead of being a temporary truce, represents 
a permanent settlement. 

The exact provisions of the agreement just concluded be- 
tween England and Russia are still matters of conjecture. It 
is an open secret, however, that it deals with the relations of 
the two Powers in Central Asia, and the concessions which 
have been made by Great Britain will, it is expected, excite 
keen criticism. But it is worth paying a good price in order 
to get relief from the chronic dread of the invasion of India. 
There is, however, a small number of British politicians whose 
abhorrence of the Russian government’s cruelty and oppression 
is so great that on no account would they enter into an agree- 
ment with it, however great the advantage to England might 
be. But it is hard to see how the Russian people will suffer 
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in the event of an agreement being made. To render war less 
likely is a service for the people, for it is the policy ot despots 
to divert attention from their evil deeds by rousing the passion 
of patriotism. 


While potentates and statesmen 

The Hague Conference. have been so energetically and 

successfully acting for the preser- 
vation of peace, it would be unpardonable to pass over without 
notice the proceedings of the Peace Conference at the Hague. 
The mere fact of its meeting affords, in and by itself, the strong- 
est evidence of the desire of all nations for this, almost the 
greatest of all blessings. That it has been possible to call an 
assembly of the duly accredited representatives of nearly every 
nation, strong and weak, seriously and methodically to discuss 
measures, if not for the entire prevention at least for the alle- 
viation of the evils of war, is a wonderful testimony to the 
growing influence of ideas which a few years ago were scouted 
as the merest fads. While the most sanguine cannot expect 
complete success, the most brutally cynical cannot help recog- 
nizing that a great step in advance has been taken. 

The discussion has covered so many subjects, and the organ- 
ization of the Conference for the purpose of securing thor- . 
oughness in this discussion was so complicated, that we can- 
not do anything more than make a few notes. The Confer- 
ence divided itself into four sections, with a certain definite 
class of subjects assigned to each section. These sections in 
turn were sub-divided; and even these sub-divisions on occa- 
sion appointed special committees. In addition there were com- 
mittees for examination (comités d’examen). Through all, or 
most, of these stages each question had to pass, and when the 
work of the section was completed, it had to be submitted to 
the Plenary Session of the Conference. After all this, even 
the points on which the Confererce in plenary assembly 
unanimously agrees will have to be accepted or rejected by 
each and every government. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether any government will dare to reject, at least openly, 
any decision which, after so prolonged and careful a discussion, 
may be considered to represent the public opinion of the 
world. 

The first decision of the Conference in plenary session 
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while it falls far short of what was hoped for by the most 
ardent promoters of the Conference, yet may not be without 
good results if it is really adopted as a principle of action. 
The crushing burden of the military armaments of the’ chief 
continental powers was the reason for which the Tsar took 
the initiative in inviting the world to these Conferences. One 
of the many evils caused by these armaments was the finan- 
cial expenditure. In 1898, the year before the first Confer- 
ence, this expenditure amounted to over twelve hundred and 
fifty millions. The most, however, that the First Hague 
Conference could do with reference to this question was to 
pass a resolution in the following terms: ‘The Conference 
considers that the limitation of the military charges which now 
weigh upon the world is greatly to be desired for the promo- 
tion of the material and moral welfare of humanity.” This 
resolution, however, produced no effect. The military charges, 
so far from having grown less, have increased, and were last 
year over sixteen hundred millions. Nothing daunted, the pres- 
ent Conference passed with unanimous acclamation the follow- 
ing resolution: “‘ The Conference confirms the resolution adopted 
in 1899 in regard to the limitation of military charges; and, in 
view of the fact that charges have considerably increased in al- 
most all countries since that year, declares that it is highly desir- 
able that the governments should seriously resume the careful 
study of the question.” This does not amount to much; but 
if the passing of this resolution involves, or should lead to, the 
acceptance of the proposal that each government should com- 
municate annually to each other their respective programmes 
for expenditure, a great step will have been taken; this would 
indeed be a serious study of the question; too serious we fear 
to be realized. 

In the less ambitious projects success is likely to be greater. 
The establishment of a permanent court to which questions can 
be referred and settled promptly will render arbitration easier 
and more frequent, and may lead to its being recognized as 
the normal method for the adjustment of disputes, and if the 
American proposal for compulsory arbitration in a given list 
of cases is adopted, a still more definite step in advance will 
have been taken. But even should the results of the present 
Conference prove disappointing, the mere fact of its having 
been held constitutes an epoch in the world’s history. 
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Very little has happened in France 
France. itself which calls for mention; the 
troubles in Morocco, and the con- 
sequent action of France and Spain in that country, are the 
most important events. The temptation to take advantage of 
the situation to enter upon the conquest of the country, and 
thus to complete the circle of her African possessions, may 
have presented itself to the government, and perhaps would have 
been yielded to, notwithstanding the arduous character of the 
undertaking, were it not that the watchful eye of Germany was 
known to be wide open. With great prudence and self-re- 
straint the action of France has been restricted within the lines 
laid down by the Act of Algeciras. The government has, in 
a note addressed to the various Powers, pledged itself to ab- 
stain from conquest or exclusive dominion, and to respect the 
rights of third powers. But it seems probable that in self- 
defence, on account of the activity of the Moors and their 
fanaticism, the armed forces will have to be materially in- 
creased. 

The report of the official commission appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the /éna disaster, reveals a state of disorgan- 
ization in the naval service of France which almost equals the 
breakdown of its religious organization. Perhaps there is be- 
tween the two the relation of cause and effect. The Commission- 
ers report that this disaster, as well as the many that have 
devastated the national marine, is due to the lack of co-opera- 
tion and the division and even antagonism which exist between 
the various branches of the service. They report that they 
have met with nothing but antagonisms and divisions in the 
navy. Naval constructors, engineers, and combatant officers all 
act in complete independence of each other. There is no su- 
perior authority with power to unite these divergent forces in 
co-ordinated action. Administrative anarchy, it is declared, 
reigns in the organization. The heartrending inefficiency of the 
central power is the cause of the growing inefficiency of the 
naval power. Liberty and equality sound well indeed, but dis- 
asters seem to ensue from the practical realization. At all events, 
the way to apply these ideas in practice has not been discov- 
ered. This disorganization, together with the insubordination 
of the military, revealed during the wine growers’ agitation, may 
prove disastrous to France. A nation’s power not infrequently 
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depends as much upon what it is thought to be as upon what 
it really is. If France’s enemies think that the military and 
naval forces are disorganized, they will of course be the more 
ready to make an attack. 


The peaceful attitude of those who 

Germany. guide the destinies of the German 

Empire, to which we have already 

alluded, is doubtless due, in a large degree, to disinterested 

motives, and to the love of peace. It may well be, however, that 

the difficulty of finding the wherewithal for war may have an 

influence. German and Prussian Consols have lost in value from 

Io to 15 per cent in the past ten years, so that in this time of 

peace they stand at war prices. Industrial prosperity is one 

cause of this depreciation, and industrial prosperity makes war 

odious. It is satisfactory that all things should be thus work- 
ing together for the same good end. 

On the other hand, the leader of the Catholic Centre, Dr. 
Spahn, has called upon the country to raise some ten millions 
additional taxation per year, in order to increase the navy. 
This increase should be pushed on with all possible speed. 
Moreover, the fortifications on the North Sea and at the mouth 
of the Elbe should be extended and brought up to date. What 
the reasons are for this accession to the views of the Navy 
League is not clear; it may be that the Catholic leader wishes 
to show that he is as patriotic as his opponents at the last 
election, and in the same sense. 

The Catholics in the German Empire have been holding their 
fifty-fourth annual Congress at Wiirzburg, at which discussions 
took place on several of the present-day problems. Some of the 
«utterances deserve recording. For example, the Catholic Labor 
Leader and member of the Reichstag, Herr Giesberts, while he 
declared Social Democracy to be an invention of the devil, went 
on to urge all Catholics to promote the cause of social progress, 
not by the inefficient methods of mere protest and opposition, 
but by practical hard work and the manifestation of the true 
Christian spirit and power. Their home life should be governed 
by Christian principle. This would enable them to be the pro- 
moters of a just settlement of the differences between masters 
and men—a settlement upon Christian lines in the interest both 
of the Church and the State. They should demand a further 
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development of social rights and reforms, chambers of labor 
and freedom of meeting throughout the Empire. 

In the course of an address on ‘‘ Catholicism and the Uni- 
versity,” Professor Martin Spahn seems to have gone to the 
root of many of the difficulties which the faith meets with in 
encountering the scientific theories of the day. Specialization, 
he said, in the domain of science had gradually usurped the 
place of the survey of the whole with which it was the first — 
duty of a University to render its students familiar. The spirit 
of specialization was liable to become superficial and narrow, 
and as such it was inimical to the Catholic faith. This their 
opponents had realized. The spirit of German Catholicism was 
the championship of universalism, and this spirit, the true 
Christian and German spirit, must at all costs continue to be 
fostered. 


In Russia the preparations for the 

Russia. election of the third Duma have 

been proceeding as if the constitu- 

tional character of the government, so solemnly declared by M. 
Stolypin, still existed. But in view of the arbitrary dissolu- 
tion of the second Duma, of the illegal change of the organic 
laws by which the franchise has been restricted to less than 
100,000 voters out of a population of 120 millions, of the 
avowed principle that the Duma must conform itself to the gov- 
ernment, not the government to the Duma, if it wishes to remain 
in existence, it is almost farcical to apply the term constitutional 
to what is in reality as unmitigated an autocracy as ever. The 
unblushing hypocrisy of the whole of the proceedings of the gov- 
ernment is rendered more evident by the recent re-enactment, 
for the twenty-seventh time, of laws which even Alexander III, 
declared to be temporary. These laws superseded even the 
semblance of law which is possible in a despotism. In fact, 
what with the various forms of the so-called reinforced and 
extraordinary state of protection, which really means martial 
law applied to most of the Empire, the local authorities are en- 
abled to suspend all law and to rule as they please. It is very 
difficult to find a place where the ordinary law prevails, and as a 
consequence to find any one who respects it; for the law which 
is changed as the will of one man and his appointees has no 
sanction but force. M. Stolypin remains in office, and is, there- 
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fore, responsible for this departure from constitutional principles. 
He has gained the approbation of the Tsar, but he has lost the 
reputation of being an honest man. While the gloom of dis- 
appointment and despair is settling down upon the mass of the 
Russian people, the increase of outrages—murders, robberies, 
and plots—testifies to the determination of the extremists not 
to accept the situation. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has 
The Near East. just celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of his accession. There 
were expectations that he would declare himself a king; but 
from this he has refrained, and thereby given another example 
of the prudence and self-restraint which have enabled him to 
make of Bulgaria, together, of course, with the co-operation of 
the Bulgarians, a prosperous and contented state in the midst 
of the anarchy by which it is surrounded. This anarchy is said 
by some to be diminishing in consequence of the reforms under 
the Miirzsteg programme; well-informed observers, however, 
who have visited various districts, deny that there has been 
any improvement, and declare that the inhabitants of Macedonia 
are being rapidly extirpated. Internecine warfare is chronic; 
each race fighting with every other race, while the Turks look 
on, cheering the combatants in the hope that, by extermination, 
quiet will be secured. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE Editor of The Catholic Northwest, published at Seattle, has gathered 

some facts that demand consideration. If Catholic patronage is given 

to hostile publications, and refused to the defenders of the faith, surely the 
stern reprimand here given is deserved: 


WHAT DO CATHOLICS READ? 


One sometimes meets with Catholics whose distorted notions concerning 
all matters relating to the Church, whether current or historical, occasions 
more than a mild surprise, and one finds oneself endeavoring to understand 
such a condition in view of the number of Catholic books, magazines, and 
newspapers turned out weekly and monthly all over the land at the present 
day. The experiences of a solicitor fora high-class periodical in another 
state, as related in one of our exchanges, turns the X-ray on this subject, 
and reveals the kind of literature in vogue among a considerable number of 
Catholics, who, by education and social, professional, or business standing, 
mizht be fairly taken as representative of the culture and intelligence of the 
Catholic body of the place where it occurred; and there is scarcely a doubt 
that the solicitor’s story could be duplicated in most of our cities. The can- 
vass of this particular young man showed that only about one-half of the 
Catholic people had any Catholic reading matter in their homes, and, even 
of these, many declared they never opened the papers at all, and therefore 
they were going to quit taking them. 

A few, only a few, expressed any appreciation for the efforts of the 
Catholic editor and publisher who devotes his time and talents to combating 
error and falsehood and aiding to extend the Kingdom of God on earth. 
For the great majority who take some Catholic periodical, but never read it, 
and those who take none at all, the daily papers, with the various popular 
magazines, make up the repertoire whence is derived their intellectual pabu- 
lum, as well as their information pertaining to Catholicity throughout the 
world. Small wonder, then, that their ideas of the Church and her affairs 
should be of a hazy and distorted character, as they uniformly are. But what 
surprised the solicitor most was the preference expressed by several for Zhe 
Philistine and ‘‘ The Rambles” of its editor, Elbert Hubbard; and, in order 
to discover the grounds of this preference, he hastened to procure two or 
three copies of the publication. His surprise grew when he found in the first 
one he opened such scintillating gems of thought and nuggets of faith and 
morals as the following : 

The belief in everlasting life was first evolved by savages, and then taken 
up by priests, who promised an endless life of joy to all who obeyed their 
edicts. Itis a most selfish and harmful doctrine, and, by turning man’s at- 
tention from this world to another, has blocked progress at least a thousand 
years. 

There is no idea so pernicious in its results as the doctrine of individual 
immortality. 
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To unhorse the priest we do not have to prove that there is no life after 
death—all we need do is to stand strong on the living truth that we do not 
know anything about it, and that he knows no more than we do. We can 
then live our lives as if we were to live always, and if death is an endless sleep 
we have made no mistake. 

And just so long as man is taught that he has an “‘ immortal soul” that 
can never die, he is going to fear the future and speculate on his destiny in 
another world. 

But a religion that embraces vicarious atonement, regeneration by faith, 
baptism, and other monkey business, is barbaric, degrading, absurd, and un- 
worthy. 

Man is only a protozoan wriggling through a fluid called atmosphere; he 
is here but for a day, and knows neither where he came from nor where he is 
going. 

It is difficult to imagine such coarse blackguardism as the above appeal- 
ing to the taste of Catholics, but that it does do so is asserted by themselves 
As the reader will observe, not one only, but several dogmas of Catholic faith 
are assailed by the Philistine’s editor. Many more quotations, still more 
shocking in their blasphemy, could be given, but we will select only two of 
the least objectionable, from which the reader can judge of the others: 

Man is a partial, and probably the highest, specialized expression of 
Universal Energy. If you wish to use the word Over-Soul, First Cause, 
Vital Principle, or God, in place of Universal Energy, you are privileged, of 
course, to do so. 

We ourselves are the Divine Will. 

Coming down to the January number for the present year, it was found 
to consist of fulsome eulogies of Maxim Gorky, the Russian- revolutionist, 
whose flagrant disregard of decency caused him to be excluded from the 
hotels in our Eastern cities, Colonel Mann, editor of Zown Topics, who has 
been recently convicted of blackmailing, and Mary Baker Eddy, of Christian 
Science fame. 

And the solicitor is still endeavoring to solve the mystery of why Catho- 
lics should want to read such ribald balderdash, expressed in commonplace 
language, and without even the merit of a good literary style to recommend 
it. Does it filter through the consciousness of the admiring reader, weaken- 
ing his faith, diminishing his respect for religion and its appointed ministers, 
and coloring all his concepts of spiritual things with the tinge of scepticism 
as it goes? We hope it does not, but the chances are as a thousand to one 
that it does. 

The needs of the age demand that Catholics should be active and asser- 
tive in all matters relating to the good of the community in which they live, 
carrying their principles into their work and infusing into it the Catholic 


spirit of morality and righteousness. 
* 


The historian of the first Atlantic telegraph cable, John Mullaly, for 
many years a leader in Catholic journalism, has just published a condensed 
summary of that important enterprise, reprinted from the Philadelphia 
Journal of Franklin Institute, March, 1907. This will enable students 
to get a valuable retrospect of a most interesting epoch in the con- 
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quest of the ocean by the author of the official history published by D. 
Appleton Company, and long out of print. 
° a 


* 

Canada has at last agreed to accept the movement in favor of Summer- 
Schools.. The government of Ontario decided upon the location of six 
Summer-Schools provided under the legislation of the past session for a 
training course for separate school teachers and members of the Catholic 
educational and religious communities. The following have been chosen: 

Ottawa, for English and French teachers, in the D’Youville separate 
schools; for other teachers in the Normal school. 

Peterboro, in St. Peter’s separate school. 

Toronto, for male teachers, in De La Salle separate school; for female 
teachers, in Toronto university. 

Hamilton, in St. Anne’s separate school. 

Berlin, in St. Mary’s separate school. 

London, in Sacred Heart separate school. 
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